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The National Urban League and its forty-five affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
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and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 
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The Says 


TROUBLE IN THE SOUTH 
T inherent inconsistency in the segrega- 


tion of Negro soldiers would be ludicrous 

if its implications were not so startlingly 
tragic. For what the army hierarchy is attempt- 
ing to do is to train thousands of Negroes to 
hate and kill one group of white men, Germans 
presumably, or perhaps Frenchmen, or both, but 
in the process to endure ostracism, insult, sneers, 
Jim Crowism and persecution without resent- 
ment from another group of white men who 
are supposed to be either their comrades in 
arms or citizens of the country they are being 
trained to defend. 

It won’t work. And the trouble which recent- 
ly broke out at Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, in 
which a Negro soldier and a white soldier were 
killed, and scores of innocent Negro soldiers 
were mercilessly beaten; and the wholesale ex- 
odus of Negro soldiers from their command in 
Arkansas, where they were driven from the 
highway by white hoodlums; and the unre- 
strained attacks which white military police 
launched against Negroes in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, are but the prelude to serious conflict 
if the War Department continues to insist that 
Negro soldiers be segregated and trained in the 
South, or is unwilling to afford to them protec- 
tion in the exercise of their fundamental civil 
rights. 

The tragedy of segregation is that it must 
inevitably breed contempt. And the white mili- 
tary police feel called upon to enforce the cus- 
toms of the South on Negroes by bullying them, 
beating them, and if resisted, finally killing 
them. Negro boys born and reared in northern 
environments, who have freely associated with 
white youth, unaccustomed to the humiliating 
racial restrictions of the South, resent treatment 
which marks them as pariahs unfit to drink at 
the same water fountains, ride in the same 
buses and street cars, attend the same motion 
pictures as other soldiers of every conceivable 
nationality and as citizens of a common coun- 
try. 

Goaded to bitter desperation by the succes- 
sive beatings of Negro soldiers by white civilian 
police in Houston, Texas, in August, 1917, a 
group of Negro enlisted men from the 24th In- 
fantry counterattacked and killed sixteen or 
more white civilians which led to the court 
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martial, conviction and hanging of ecighicen 
members of that regiment. 

Does the War Department want that oc ur- 
rence repeated ? 

Is the lesson of that grotesque bungling by 
the military authorities wholly lost ? 

Does the War Department expect the Negro 
soldiers who are being trained to kill Germans, 
or perhaps Japanese, to endure being shoved 
around and insulted by Americans without re- 
taliation? If it does, some bright morning it is 
due for a sanguinary surprise. 

Negro soldiers are Americans. 
like being shoved around. 

The Newspaper P.M has revealed that army 
officers in the North are deliberately inoculat- 
ing northern white youth with the virus of racial 
hatred. The August 7th issue of that disting- 
uished daily prints a letter from a white soldier 
in which he quotes the instructions given by an 
officer to the soldiers at Camp Upton, New York. 
who were about to be sent South. 

“He warned them not to drink with niggers 
because if you get into trouble while with one 
of them, it’s you men who are going to be 
locked up, not the nigger. 

“Don’t shake a niggers hand when he says 
good-bye.” 

This is in keeping with the confidential mem- 
orandum issued on unimpeachable authority at 
the instance of the American General Staff to 
the French General Staff in 1918 in which 
French soldiers were advised to refrain from 
fraternizing with Negro troops, and character- 
izing the American Negro soldiers as barbarians 
unfit for human association. 

This is the condition which must prevail in 
a country that prepares to defend democracy 
with an army in which Democracy is absent 
and with a navy in which Democracy is taboo. 


They don’t 


A CAUSE CELEBRE 


HE case of Ewart G. Guinier, colored 
junior civil service examiner who was 


suspended by order of Mayor La Guar- 
dia for alleged moral turpitude, has created no 
little excitement in the City of New York, where 
for the first time in his administrative career the 
Mayor has been the subject of sharp criticism 
by members of both races. 
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According to the charges filed by the Com- 
missioner of Investigation, Mr. Guinier’s pri- 
vate life “had become the subject of common 
gossip among the employees of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission of the City of New 
York ; has impaired your reputation and useful- 
ness aS a junior civil service examiner among 
the employees of the said Department of Wel- 
fare; has tended to impair your reputation and 
usefulness as a junior civil service examiner 
among applicants for positions in the said De- 
partment of Welfare; has tended to injure and 
to bring into disrepute the said Municipal Civil 
Service Commission and has materially and sub- 
stantially impaired your fitness to continue in 
the city service.” 


The charges grew out of the intimacy of 
Guinier with a white civil service employee of 
the Department of Social Welfare. There can 
be no question that the hue and cry in this 
particular case has arisen because of the in- 
volvement of a white woman. For if the woman 
in the case had been colored, there is reason to 
believe that the question of Mr. Guinier’s mor- 
al standards would never have been raised. We 
venture to say that even Mr. La Guardia, with 
his passion for good government, would not 
essay the task of probing the moral standards 
of the thousands of employees in the city gov- 
ernment. Certainly it is rare indeed for a per- 
son’s private conduct to be the subject of such 
an elaborate investigation at the behest of the 
chief executive of the city. 


The charges brought by the Mayor's Com- 
missioner are subject to proof. Such drastic and 
severe punishment as has been meted out to 
Guinier should not be countenanced without 
adequate and complete establishment by un- 
impeachable witnesses of the truth of the 
charges preferred by the Commissioner. The 
question does not or should not revolve around 
the race or color of the parties, but whether or 
not the private life of Mr. Guinier has precipi- 
tated the condition which the Commissioner 
alleges in the formal charges quoted above. 


We are satisfied that the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the City of New York will grant to 
Mr. Guinier a fair and impartial hearing. From 
what we know of the Commission, we are con- 
vinced that Messrs. Paul J. Kern, Ferdinand Q. 
Morton, and Wallace S. Sayre will render a 
verdict in accord with the established facts and 
the law. 


ORGANIZED LABOR SEEKS AID 


‘Te United Department Store Employees, 
a CIO affiliate of the great Gimbel De- 
partment Store, are on strike seeking 
higher wages and better conditions of work. 
Opportunity received a communication from 
an official of the union asking us to urge Negro 
customers to refrain from passing the picket line 
that has been thrown around the store. In 
making the request for assistance to the union 
aS against management, the statement declares 
that no Negroes are employed by Gimbels. 

Opportunity, as the organ of the Nationa! 
Urban League, is committed to support and to 
aid organized labor in its struggle for the right 
of collective bargaining and decent wages and 
working conditions. We, therefore, are sympa- 
thetic with the avowed aims of the striking 
clerks in the Gimbel Department Store. But we 
would be infinitely more sympathetic if we had 
reason to believe that the exclusion of Negroes 
from employment at Gimbels was wholly the 
fault of the management. But in so far as we 
have been able to ascertain there has never been 
the slightest gesture on the part of the union to 
include in its plans and program a stipulation 
that in employment of clerks it is unalterably op- 
posed to discrimination on the basis of race or 
color. 

Gimbels has thousands of Negro customers. 
From out of their meager earnings they spend 
a goodly sum for ready-made clothes, kitchen 
utensils, toys, toilet articles, furniture, and 
dry goods. In the City of New York there are 
scores of highly intelligent, attractive, honest. 
cultivated young colored women who could be- 
come efficient clerks in Gimbel’s Macy’s or any 
other department store. 

The fear of management that a loss of cus- 
tomers would result from the employment of 
Negro girls is groundless. It has never been 
tried. What the fears of the union are we don’t 
pretend to know. 

But if the union is sincere, we would suggest 
that it include in the contract which it hopes 
to negotiate with the management, the state- 
ment that “in the employment of clerks, we are 
unalterably opposed to racial or religious dis- 
crimination.” And we would like to suggest to 
Gimbels that they try a selected colored girl in 
the shoe department, or children’s department, 
as a beginning, and prove to themselves that 
they have been running from ghosts which are 
merely the creation of little minds. 
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activity on the national sports calendar. 

It is confined chiefly to that strip of 
geography that stretches from southern Maine 
to the fringes of northern Dixie. It flourishes 
predominantly in the Middle Atlantic area, 
particularly in the State of Maryland. Were it 
not that colleges participated in it, it could be 
accurately called a class sport, enjoying a taste 
of aristocratic distinction usually reserved for 
polo. 

Nevertheless, during the month of April, it 
was flamed into an issue of national interest— 
and indignation—by the galling bigotry of Rear 
Admiral Russell Wilson, United States Naval 
Academy Superintendent, and a covey of his 
snobbing subordinates. Their unseemly conduct 
was so downright outrageous that Senator David 
Walsh of Massachusetts, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, threatened to instigate a 
Congressional investigation. 

The incident started out innocently enough 
with a tour of the lacrosse team of Harvard 
University, of which Lucien Alexis, Jr., a Negro 
from New Orleans, La., was a member, during 
the Easter vacation period. The Crimson en- 
gaged three teams on the trip, the Universities 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland and the U. S$ 
Naval Academy. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, of course, 
Alexis competed without any attendant silly 
racial rigmarole. And at the University of 
Maryland he competed, but not without the re- 
luctance of the Terps athletic fathers, who 
simply exhausted themselves of wiles to prevent 
his participation. 

After being permitted to play at College Park, 
no one even mildly anticipated that he dared be 
barred at Annapolis. But no, the Navy—at least 
Admiral Wilson—couldn’t tolerate that! And 
didn’t. 

When it became known that Alexis was pres- 
ent and a member of the Harvard team, Coach 
Robert Snibbe and the team’s manager, Robert 
Seidman, were summoned first by Commander 
Davis, director of athletics at the Navy, then 
by Commander Perry, graduate manager of 
athletics, and finally by Admiral Wilson. They 
were told point blank by each that Alexis could 
not participate. 

The Harvard representatives were given three 
choices: (1) to bench Alexis for the game and 
the Navy would bench a player of equal abil- 
ity; (2) to take the game away from the Navy 
on forfeit; and (3) to permit the Admiral to 
phone the Harvard authorities and settle the 
matter. 

The final offer was wisely decided on. Wil- 
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| ACROSSE is a very comparatively minor 


Prejudice 


Sports 


@ By WILLIAM A. BROWER 


liam J. Bingham, director of athletics at Har- 
vard, was reached at Brattleboro, Vermont. The 
Admiral religiously explained that it was an 
uncompromising policy of the Academy not to 
compete against Negroes. Bingham first objected 
vigorously, but later succumbed to the Admiral’s 
importunity and ordered Alexis not to play. 
Alexis promptly boarded an evening train and 
returned to Harvard. 

Subsequently, both Admiral Wilson and 
Bingham issued fatuous statements. Bingham 
said that as guest of the Navy he thought it 
politic to accede to its request that Alexis be 
withdrawn from the game. Admiral Wilson de- 
clared that “Navy has and will always play any 
team on its schedule at the appointed time and 
place whatever the composition.” 

When classes were resumed, the Harvard 
student body almost exploded. The Crimson, 
student publication, rebuked the administration 
for “kowtowing to the intolerable jim crowism 
of Navy Bigwigs” and accused the Navy of 
practicing undemocratic principles. They de- 
manded that the administration take a definite 
stand on the issue to insure that in the future 
there would be no such repetition. 

Harvard did. In a statement of policy, less 
than three weeks after the episode, the univer- 
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sity corporation instructed Bingham to advise 
all athletic opponents of Harvard that the uni- 
versity “would countenance no racial discrimi- 
nation.” 

Thus the issue was officially closed. But not 
until it illuminated the real kernel of racial 
athletic intolerance. It illustrated once more 
how intolerance and intrusiveness by athletic 
officialdom have fostered, even nurtured, jim 
‘rowism in sports. It is conceivable that if left 
to its own devices results might be much more 
pleasant. 

The history of sports reeks with such double- 
dealing actions. In the very agency where the 
spirit cf Americanism should permeate glorious- 
ly, our so-called leaders ought to leap at the op- 
portunity to promote and encourage harmoni- 
ous race relations by sponsoring inter-racial 
athletic intercourse whenever the occasion arises. 
Instead they are either too blind by their illiber- 
ality or too busy bending over backwards every 
time the drawing of the color line is hinted, to 
see that. 

Dave Egan, sports writer for the Boston 
American, made that very point in connection 
with the Alexis incident. Egan points out that 
Northern athletic directors have been accessories 
before and after the fact in submitting to the 
will of Southern schools by keeping their Negro 
athletes out of contests on Southern soil -and 
in some instances on Northern territory. 

Referring to the Academy’s action, Egan 
wrote: “The brass hats and stuffed shirts have 
done an indefensible thing, in refusing to allow 
the middies to play lacrosse against a colored 
member of the Harvard team, and William J. 
Bingham, director of athletics at Harvard, has 
been weak enough to condone the narrow 
bigotry of the act. 


“Let me say this, though, on behalf of Bing- 
ham. He has done only what every other athletic 
director in our recollection has done. He has 
done exactly the same thing that John Curley 
of Boston College did in the embarrassing case 
of Lou Montgomery. He has taken the line of 
least resistance and ducked under the bromide 
that the Harvard team, as guests of the Naval 
Academy, felt obliged to abide by the rules of 
that incubator of democracy. 

“Athletic directors of Northern institutions of 
learning have been using this ‘guest’ argument 
for so many years that they have begun to be- 
lieve it. The guest argument is strictly the mar- 
larkey, invented by a nimble-witted athletic di- 
rector many years ago so that teams from the 
North could invade the South and leave their 
chony athletes at home.” 


Egan believes--and sensibly—that the situa- 
tion would be permanently remedied by the re- 
fusal of Northern colleges to schedule games 
“with schools which have entirely different 
standards.” And so does Victor O. Jones, sports 
editor of the Boston Globe. 


“The one inexcusable solution to the Negro 
problem in sports,” says Jones, “is to allow him 
membership on the team for certain games and 
then disavow him suddenly as a matter of con- 
venience. This goes against all concepts of loy- 
alty and makes a mockery of such ideals as 
sportsmanship, team work and college spirit. 
The first thing we learn as kids is to stick with 
‘our gangs’ and stand by our ‘pals’ when they 
are criticized by outsiders. It takes the loss of 
a lot of our naturally fine instincts to rationalize 
away that feeling and that’s just what every 
Northern college does when it benches a Negro 
to suit the customs of a Southern opponent.” 


HIS pathological persecution isn’t singular to 
college athletics. It’s prevalent in professional 
baseball and football, not to mention so many 
others. Only in boxing and track and field do 
Negro athletes seem to escape it. And even they 
are not impeccant, as we shall eventually show. 
Baseball is euphemistically termed our national 
pastime. Yet, alas, oiganized baseball doesn’t 
permit Negro performers. Paul Robeson, the 
one-time great Rutgers tackle, was one of the 
pioneers of pro football. Yet, alas, it doesn’t 
permit Negro performers today. 

It isn’t hard to trace the ostracism of the 
sepia player in baseball. This ignominious rep- 
utation can be correctly attributed to the big- 
wigs who control the reins of the game. There 
is no written statute on baseball’s books which 
prevents the use of Negroes. Egregiously, its 
magnates are in concerted consensus not to use 
them. 


In 1938, Sam Lacy, sports writer for the 
Baltimore Afro-American, but then sports edi- 
tor of the Washington Tribune, sent circular 
letters to Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the 
high commissioner of baseball; Presidents Ford 
Frick and William Harridge, of the National 
and American Leagues respectively ; club own- 
ers of both circuits, and leading sports writers 
and experts, making an inquiry relative to their 
disposition toward the Negro’s entrance into 
organized baseball, specifically the big leagues. 

He got response, all right. But with the ex- 
ception of the sports writers, it was the same 
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old folderol—hedging and straddling fences to 
beat the band. 

John Kieran, sports authority of the New 
York Times, felt that it was both “illogic and 
ignorance” that kept the Negro from perform- 
ing in the major leagues. And he felt also that 
time and common sense would erase such non- 


sense. 


Dave Egan says that the phrase, “national 
game,” surely “must be a laugh to young men 
who can bat and throw and run better than 
some of our professional ball players, and yet 
are barred from the meanest and lowest bush 
league in the country because of an accident 
of birth.” 


Baseball’s hierarchy, in defense of this policy 
of taboo, zealously cites the psychopathy of 
white players to the biological differences in skin 
pigmentation between them and the Negro. 
Wendell Smith, industrious young sports writer 
for the Pittsburgh Courier, offers a cogent re- 
buttal to this stock pretext. 


Smith consulted forty players and eight man- 
agers of the National League to ferret out a 
cross-section viewpoint of the men who, by the 
nature of their estate in the game, would be 
forced in closest contact with the Negro if the 
embargo were lifted. His survey touched play- 
ers from every point on the United States map. 


Among his interviewees were some of the 
game’s topnotch principals. Ernie Lombardi, 
catcher of the Cincinnati Reds; Bill Mekechnie, 
manager of the current world champions; Joe 
Medwick, robust slugger of the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, then of the St. Louis Cardinals; Pilot Leo 
Durocher of the Dodgers; Gabby Hartnett, of 
the New York Giants; then manager of the 
Chicago Cubs, etc. 


He found them willing to cooperate and can- 
did in their opinions. Many of them expressed 
profound respect for the artistic ability of col- 
ored baseballers and paid glowing tributes to 
such stars as Satchell Paige and Josh Gibson. 
Of more importance, however, was the fact 
that 95 percent were cordially inclined toward 
the Negro. And of still greater significance was 
the undercurrent conviction that the club own- 
ers, without further ado, should grant the visa. 


What is more alarming, however, is the fact 
that this perpetual prejudice has become dif- 
fused with American Legion baseball. Last 
year two youngsters, John Ritchie and Nel- 
son Manuel, traveled across the continent from 
San Diego, Calif., to Albermarle, N. C., to take 
part in the finals of the junior world series, only 
to be denied action. 
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The event materialized after the lads wer 
permitted to play against St. Louis, at Shelby, 
a short distance from Albermarle, in the semi- 
finals a few days preceding the episode. Ther 
they encountered only minimum effrontery froy 
the spectators. 


At first, Mike Morrow, coach of the San Dice. 
juniors, insisted that Ritchie and Manuel, both 
valuable members of his team, be allowed to 
participate. He finally yielded his adamant 
stand after American Legion officials exerted 
considerable pressure. 


Restricted to the sidelines, the Negro youths 
disconsolately watched their teammates go down 
to a soul-searing defeat in a five game serics, 
three games to two. But that was an old stor; 
to them. In 1938, in Spartanburg, S. C., they 
experienced the excruciating anguish of being 
shunted to the sidelines to satisfy sectional con- 
ventionalism. 


One sports writer for a Southern newspaper. 
tactfully upholding this “good old Southern 
custom,” brings up the hollow idea that inas- 
much as organized baseball contributes a large 
sum annually to the maintenance of American 
Legion baseball, rules, written or unwritten, 


which apply to one should apply to the other. 


PERHAPS the most atrocious piece of discrim- 

ination is found in professional football. Here 
is a game that for many years Negroes disting- 
uished—both it and themselves. Within the last 
decade it has attained a peak of popularity and 
prosperity that its owners once thought impos- 
sible. But prosperity seems to have gone to thes« 
same gentlemen’s heads. Just as baseball has 
been lily-white traditionally, so has professiona! 
football become with the advent of its prosper- 
ous era. 

Nearly five years ago the National Profes- 
sional Football League introduced into its code 
a selective system. Its aim is to insure equitable 
distribution of collegiate playing talent among 
its membership, and to strengthen progressivels 
the weaker clubs on a year-to-year basis. But 
for some inexplicable (?) reason the cash-and- 
carry gridiron magnates have overlooked some 
of the best Negro material in the history of the 
game. 

Certainly these magnates are intelligent 
enough not to think that such players as Brud 
Holland, Kenny Washington, Dolly King and 
Horace Bell would bring disparagement to their 
sport. If so, how is it that these same players 
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are a credit to their alma maters? Certainly 
they are not so myopic not to see that these 
same players would enhance the prestige of the 
sport without hampering gate receipts. But so 
the story goes, less judiciousness and more offi- 
ciousness from the front office. 


| aoe Louis’ complete mastery over the heavy- 
weight field and Henry Armstrong’s pheno- 
menal ring record probably give you the impres- 
sion that boxing is a genuinely democratic sport. 
There is justification in that impression. But at 
the same time, let us warn you that it isn’t 
quite as democratic as we would like it. 


While Louis’ ability would inevitably have 
beer recognized and capitalized on by some pro- 
moter, the astute Jacobs became implicitly en- 
deared to him by other factors than his pugilistic 
prowess. Louis had the good fortune to come 
on the scene when boxing was at a low ebb 
and still sinking. His lethal punch was just the 
pulmoter to revive the sick sport. 


New York University’s student body and the 
public press have repeatedly protested to its ad- 
ministrators for their submissiveness to dogma- 
tically jim crow institutions which have mani- 
fested inhospitality to the Violet Negro athletes. 


Take the case of Leonard Bates, NYU’s back 
who is particularly adept in blocking and pass 
defense, for example. When Bates entered there 
on a scholarship, in 1939, the athletic authorities 
allegedly exacted from him a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to obviate them embarrassment by respect- 
fully and “voluntarily” withdrawing from the 
Missouri game, scheduled for Columbus, Mo., 
November 2, 1940, and any other contest in 
which his presence in the Violet lineup might 
precipitate situations of delicacy. The Negro 
youth, visibly under duress, felt at the time 
and you can’t blame him—that obtaining a col- 
lege education was his primary concern; that 
playing football was merely an accessible mode 
of conveyance to that destination. 


As events turned out, despite implacable dis- 
approbation by the NYU students, the Bates’ 
“agreement” was held obligatory. Accordingly, 
he was proscribed from participation in the 
controversial contest. Incidentally, NYU lost the 
game by a score of 33-0. 

When George Hagans, star two-miler, was left 
behind as his mates journeyed to Washington, 
D. C., last March, wrath was again invited. But 
this time, after the newspaper PM had incrimi- 


nated New York University for racial discrimi- 
nation against Negroes, John Carr Duff, assist- 
ant professor of education at the university, 
registered a counter-complaint. But in doing so, 
he unwittingly nullifies his own argument. 

In a signed editorial by Charles Michie, PM 
reports: “Professor Duff, who makes it clear 
he is voicing only his opinion, says: ‘Is it not 
evidence of common sense as well as racial toler- 
ance here that we compromise on a 50-50 basis 
with the Southern universities ?’ 

“The answer is, good heavens, no. Professor 
Duff refutes his own argument in those few 
words. He points out the compromise ; the strad- 
dling of an issue that is if any issue ever was, 
impossible of compromise. The whole thing’s 
very simple, the school either treats its Negro 
students and athletes in exactly the same way 
it treats white students and athletes, or it does 
not. New York doesn’t treat its Negroes in the 
same way it treats its whites... .” 


In the same PM story in which Dean Mc- 
Conn (Dean McConn made the statement of 
NYU’s policy that provoked the accusation ) 
was quoted, a paragraph stated that the Grand 
Street Boys Settlement House had refused an 
invitation to the same track meet because its 
Negro athletes couldn’t compete. 


“That’s the answer. If liberal NYU would 
truly be liberal it would scratch from its lists 
of sports rivals those colleges which do not ex- 
tend the hospitality of their playing fields and 
cinder tracks to NYU’s Negro athletes.” 


We are net so sophomoric that we are un- 

aware that some ticklish angles figure in this 
hidebound practice. We are not so sensitive that 
we are ready to howl heavenwards at every 
Jimson weed display of it. But we think that 
Americans everywhere can be educated to the 
value of mixed sports. 

And there is one thing that we wish to stress : 
It’s the swivel-chair boys who are up in arms 
in repugnance to the Negro, not the athletes. 
We are of the mind that it would benefit evervy- 
body concerned if these spineless factotums 
would remain in their executive offices and at- 
tend to their knitting. 

No one can persuade us to disbelieve that 
fans are vitally and basically interested in see- 
ing fair play, sportsmanship and justice exem- 
plified in all sports. And if the bigwigs and front 
office busybodies honestly think they don’t, they 
are due for a rude awakening. 
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HE first I knew of Guillermo Moncada, 
or Guillermon, as he is usually called, I 
learned from a five-cent postage stamp 
which pictured a Cuban officer, not obviously 
Negroid, on horseback leading his men into 
battle. Two days later, I purchased a three-cent 
stamp honoring the same hero, who this time 
looked definitely colored. On June 25th, what- 
ever doubts I may have had were dispelled 
when on the front page of various Cuban dailies 
photographs of the brave black general were 
displayed. Guillerm6n was indeed a Negro, 
and his country was observing the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth with two special stamp 
issues and numerous commemorative exercises 
in his home-town, Santiago de Cuba. 

Almost any history of Cuba or Cuban school- 
boy could have told me of Guillermon’s racial 
identity. My ignorance was therefore inexcus- 
able, and I determined to do something about 
it. Accordingly, I talked with Cuban friends, 
read articles about him, and later visited Mon- 
cada Street in Santiago where I saw the humble 
one-story house where Moncada was _ born. 
This home, incidentally, has been purchased 
as a shrine by the Cuban government, with the 
proceeds from the sale of the two stamp issues, 
proceeds which amount to more than three 
thousand pesos (approximately three thousand 
dollars 

When Guillermo Moncada was born in that 
nouse on June 25, 1841, Cuba was one of the 
few remaining Spanish possessions in the New 
Werld. Negro slavery and the economic bond- 
age to which Spain subjected most Cubans had 
created an unbearable state of affairs which led 
inevitably to the long series of sporadic revolts 
that marked the latter half of the nineteenth 
century in Cuba. 

Somehow or other, Moncada’s humble black 
parents made it possible for their son to learn 
to 1:ead and write and to receive training in the 
rudiments of carpentry. He was working at this 
trade when, in November 1868, he enlisted as a 
private with the Cuban insurgents in a cam- 
paign destined to last for ten years. By 1870, 
he had become a captain, and two years later, 
he was a lieutenant colonel. 

A photograph taken at the time reveals a 
determined, vigorous looking Moncada, con- 
siderably taller than the average Cuban. As 
a matter of fact, he was sometimes referred to 
as a black giant, and according to all reports 
his tremendous size and strength were coupled 
with absolute fearlessness. Even an enemy like 
Martinez Campos, who commanded the Span- 
ish forces, paid tribute to the extraordinary 
valor of this Negro officer. 


@ By MERCER COOK 


It should not be imagined, however, tha‘ 
Guillerm6n was fighting for the mere love of 
that brutal art or for financial remuneration. 
On every plantation, in every village or city 
which he captured, immediate emancipation 
was declared. With his colleagues, he was de- 
termined that the freedom of the Negro should 
be indissolubly linked with the liberation of t) 
island. Moreover, in 1878, after most of th 
revolutionary leaders had accepted what he 
considered a dishonorable peace, he continued 
the struggle as long as he could. As a result. 
it is not surprising that the majority of th: 
casualties in Cuba’s fight for independence wer 
colored men who, like Guillermén, had 4 
double yoke to cast off. 

That most of these improvised soldiers wer 
poorly trained, ill-equipped, and almost always 
outnumbered by the royalists is another historic- 
al fact. In most instances, however, their in- 
trepid courage and superior physical strength 
seemed to equalize matters. In those days 
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Cuba's three-cent stamp of General Moncada 


mechanized warlare had not been developed 
to its present annihilating efliciency ; individu- 
al bravery still counted as an important factor. 
Furthermore, their guerrilla tactics in familiar 
territory often made the rebels more than a 
match for their adversaries. 

Thus Guillermon and his littl band were 
able to capture Ti-Arriba, Sama, Holguin, 
Naranjo—at the latter place there were 3,000 
rovalists against 500 insurgents and other 
Spanish strongholds. 

One of the best known exploits in Guiller- 
mon’s exciting career was his encounter with 
the arrogant rovalist commander and traitor to 
the Cuban cause, Miguel Pérez y Ceéspedes. 
While walking through the woods one day in 
1871, the Negro leader found the following 
message attached to a tree: 


“To Guillermo Moncada, wherever he 
may be : 

Mambi': Not far off is the day when 
on the field of battle, drenched by your 
blood, the Spanish flag can be raised above 
the shreds of the Cuban standard. 
Miguel Pérez vy Céspedes.” 


On the other side of the same sheet of paper, 
Guillerm6n wrote: 


“To Miguel Pérez » Céspedes, wher- 
ever he may be: 

Enemy: To my delight the hour is ap- 
proaching when we shall measure our 
strength. I do not boast about anything, 


This term, probably of African origin, was at the 
time a derogatory title used by the Royalists in referring 
to the rebels. The Royalists refused to address their 
opponents by their military titles 


but | promise you that my Negro arm and 
my Cuban heart have faith in the victory. 
And I regret that a misled brother is in- 
viting the sad opportunity to cross swords 
with me. But, so that Cuba may be free, 
even that misfortune is a good thing. 

Guillermén.” 


Early in March of the same year, the two 
rivals finally met. Miguel Pérez’s forces were 
vanquished and the white leader slain. Guiller- 
mon sent his enemy’s sword back to headquar- 
ters as a silent yet eloquent proof of his tri- 
umph. 

Frequently wounded in his almost miraculous 
victories, Guillermon apparently cared little 
about physical pain. For example, in 1872 he 
was struck in the thigh by a bullet which dis- 
located a bone. Colonel Moncada then called 
on one of his strongest men, José Cefi, and told 
the latter to pull on the wounded leg as hard 
as he could. As this painful order was being 
executed, the bone sprang back into place, and 
Moncada is said not to have uttered a sound 
during the operation. This and other wounds 
he would treat with honey and water, unwill- 
ing to return to a city where he might be at- 
tended by a physician, and remaining flat on his 
back in the woods, in the thick of the inces- 
samt battle, sometimes for as long as two 
months. 

Closely associated with Guillermon was that 
other illustrious colored son of Santiago, An- 
tonio Maceo, whose statue is one of Havana’s 
most impressive monuments. Maceo and Guil- 
lermén both rejected the so-called “Pacto de 
Zanzon™ in which the victorious royalists agreed 
to certain reforms, such as the liberation of all 
slaves who had participated in the revolt, but 
threatened exile for the revolutionary leaders. 

Under Maceo’s leadership, Guillermén, now 
a Brigadier General, decided to continue the 
fight. Although most of their erstwhile com- 


Five-cent Cuban stamp honoring General Moncada. 
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rades had accepted the armistice, they still 
hoped for support from the outside. This illu- 
sion vanished, however, when Maceo was able 
to raise but five shillings for the cause at a mass 
meeting in Kingston, Jamaica. In addition, one 
of their chiefs in the province of Oriente, Cap- 
tain Wenceslao Garcia, had surrendered, turn- 
ing over to the enemy most of the ammunition 
that remained. Forced to accept this bitter evi- 
dence, Maceo and Guillerm6n laid down their 
arms on June 10, 1878. 


But not for long. One year later, after it had 
become evident that the Spaniards had no in- 
tention of fulfilling the promises agreed to in 
the “Pacto de Zanzon,” trouble started again, 
and as usual Guillermon was in the thick of it. 
On December 12, 1879, he received his com- 
mission as Major General of the insurgents, but 
this uprising proved to be short-lived. The rebels 
were obliged to seek an armistice on June 2, 
1880. Once again the Spaniards broke their 
word, for after promising to send Guillermén 
te Jamaica, they placed him in a dungeon in 
the distant Balearic Islands. Like Napoleon in 
his imprisonment of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
they were taking no chances on the possible 
escape of the Negro giant. 

Despite six terrible years in this prison, Guil- 
lermon had no sooner returned to Santiago in 
1886 than he began to work secretly for the 
resumption of Cuba’s War of Independence. 
Appreciating the vale of his efforts, and fright- 


ened by the constant threat which his presenc 
constituted, the royalist authorities again inca: 
cerated him in 1893. For six months he 
mained in a filthy dungeon at the “Reins 
Mercedes” prison. When his fellow-liberator- 
finally raised the two thousand pesos require: 
for his release, he was broken in health. Ax 
counts differ as to whether he was suffering 
from some poison which the enemy had given 
him, or from tuberculosis contracted in the un 
sanitary prisons. 

Sick though he was, his service to the caus: 
had not yet ended, for José Marti named hin 
Military Chief of Oriente, and in that capacity 
Guillerm6n received the order to start the r 
volt on Feburary 24, 1895. After communicat- 
ing his plans for the campaign to his subordi- 
nates, the debilitated leader died on April 5 
1895, “surrounded by officers and friends. 
Seven years later, the liberated Cuba for which 
he had given his life had become a reality, and 
his grateful compatriots transferred his remains 
to the Pantheon of Martyrs for the Fatherland 
in Santiago de Cuba. 


By a strange coincidence, the order which 
proclaimed June 25th of this year a_ public 
holiday in that city was issued by Santiago's 
first colored mayor, Justo Salas. In paying 


tribute to Guillermo Moncada on the first cen- 
tenary of the latter’s birth, Mayor Salas was 
acknowledging a debt which is at once publi 
and personal, Cuban and racial. 


The Lost Generation 


By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


E were the Treaders of the Golden Sunset, 


But our brief moment passed long, long ago. 
And though night has not dropped its mantle yet. 
The bugle-call has sounded . . . we must go. 
But ere the darkness flings its banner wide, 
And we shall know that our swift day has fled, 
And ere our night whips up a newer tide 
Of blazing dawns to mock us in our bed: 

Let us remember this, and all this blood 

And grief and death shall not have been in vain-- 
If we remember, all this wasted flood 

Of wealth and tears shall never be again. 

All will be well if this remembered be: 


Peace shall live only where all men are free. 
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@ By LOUIS H. SCHUSTER 


ECENTLY, those charged with the iead- 
R ership of the Negro masses have become 

seriously concerned over the integration 
of Negroes into the technical phase of American 
industry. Negro newspapers and periodicals as 
well as editorials in white papers have demand- 
ed that Negro labor be used to its best advan- 
tage. At the 1940 convention of a national Ne- 
gro social fraternity, a voluminous report was 
made which showed in no uncertain terms how 
well the Negro worker has been left out of the 
production phase of industry by nationally 
known firms in all parts of the United States. 
The report also showed that wherever the Ne- 
gro was employed, his status largely was that 
of janitor or, if skilled, in the factory's distaste- 
ful occupations. 

Today, thanks to Hitler and other forces of 
aggression, the Negro is sharing in producing 
for national defense. His opportunity for ob- 
taining his rightful place as an American work- 
er is better today than ever before. The ques- 
tion arises, to what extent is he availing himself 
to put forth his best talents and industry to be 
a reliable, dependable. and intelligent source of 
skilled labor ? 

In seeking the answer to that question, I 
worked at Winchester’s, a factory working on 


huge orders for national defense. Machines of 


the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
now a division of Western Cartridge Company, 
hum night and day turning out guns and am- 
munition. My job was that of tending a ma- 
chine, and was classed as semi-skilled labor. I 
worked the night shift from eleven to seven in 
the morning. The personnel department at Win- 
chester, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Sny- 
der, is trying out a new experiment in seeking 
to find a dependable source of labor in the Ne- 
gro worker. To that end, he has appointed a 
Negro as assistant personnel director in charge 
of Negro personnel. He is Mr. James L. 
Mitchell, whose long and enviable employment 
record with Western Cartridge is exemplary for 
all employees. 

Prior to March of 1941, there were less than 
one hundred Negroes employed at Winchester. 
Since that time, the company has expanded its 
factory and personnel. Mr. Mitchell, at the 
time, was the only Negro shop foreman and, 
through his efforts, was successful in persuad- 
ing the management to employ Negroes in larg- 
er numbers and in the skilled jobs. Today the 
factory employs some twelve thousand workers, 
more than seven hundred and thirty of whom 
are Negroes. 

At the inception of the program, the factory 
management had the characteristic fear com- 
plex that Negro and white workers would not 
work side by side in harmony. Thus, they were 
reluctant to give colored workers jobs that in- 
volved close association with white workers. 
However, the experience of work relationship 
of colored and white employees, fortified by my 
own experience of working in harmony with 
white workers, has blasted the theory that Ne- 
groes and whites cannot work together in peace. 
At times when work was dull, I had occasion 
to fraternize with white machine operators who 
gladly explained the operation of their machine 
and invited me to gauge shells along with them 
as the shells came out of the machine. On occa- 
sion, different workers told me to ask the shop 
foreman for assignment as a machine operator 
“where you really make the money.” 

Negro and white workers lunched together, 
and it was a common occurrence for some few 
especially friendly colored and white employees 
to share their lunch. During smoking periods, 
we smoked together and shared cigarettes. This 
harmonious relationship ran the length of the 
factory personnel. White women workers 
worked together with Negro male helpers, 
and colored and white women operators 
worked in pleasant association. Colored girl 
operators said they received fine co-operation 
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from the white workers and, coming new on a 
job, reported having received helpful hints from 
white girls already working on the job. To be 
sure, all is not “sweetness and light” between the 
two races of workers. One personnel manager 
told me there was some little opposition by 
white women workers when it was announced 
that the management contemplated employing 
colored women, but that the opposition vanished 
when the management took the firm stand of 
“work together, or else - .” The little un- 
pleasantness that did occur from time to time 
is hardly worth mentioning. Suffice it to say 
that the bi-racial relationship is as normal as 
one can find among workers that make up the 
class of factory employees. 

When the program of integrating the Negro 
into the plant personnel began at Winchester, 
few colored workers were hired on the skilled 
jobs. Today the complexion of the skilled work- 
er at the plant is slowly but gradually changing. 
Of course, most of the colored workers hired are 
doing unskilled work, that is, as laborers and 
truckers. From the standpoint of a plant using 
mass production methods, the factory organ- 
ization is poor. For instance, trucks loaded 
down with shells as heavily as nine hundred 
to a thousand pounds per truck are pulled 
by a single worker from one part of the plant 
to be processed somewhere else. That means 
hard work; and most of the truckers pulling 
those trucks are Negroes. Likewise, there are a 
large number of Negro workers who are hired 
on jobs in varying degrees of semi-skilled and 
unskilled work, such as helpers, tumblers, etc. 

Looking to their absorption as skilled work- 
ers, Negroes in greater numbers are being used 
in the rolling mills and casting shops. But on 
these jobs, even though of a skilled nature, most 
cf the work is heavy and hot. Some Negroes 
are being used as washers, a semi-skilled job 
tending huge tubs in which shells are washed 
in hot water, strong soap, and acid solutions. 
Again, by its nature, the work is not pleasant 
and not particularly healthful. A few colored 
girls have been hired as shell inspectors, and a 
few machine adjusters are Negro men. There is 
one Negro watch engineer. These latter jobs 
are the more desirable from the standpoint of 
pleasant and healthful working conditions. 
However, the general inclusion and plant-wide 
acceptance of Negroes on these jobs has been 
very slow. 

I saw no Negroes working at such highly 
skilled jobs as shell making machine operators. 
These are the jobs where factory working con- 
ditions are best and where the employees make 
the highest wage because the job is conducted 
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on a piece work basis. 1 talked to one white bo 
who was hired as a machine operator. For th 
three weeks prior to my talking to him he sai 
that he averaged forty-eight dollars per wee! 
twice my weekly wage. He said he was cighte: 
years old, had just graduated from a classi: 

high school in June, had never worked in 

factory before, and had never attended a trac 
school nor did he possess a trade. The chan 

for Negroes to get such jobs are slight, for t! 
present at least. 

All of which raises the question why 1! 
program of integrating the Negro worker in t!y 
more highly skilled trades is not faster and «, 
a wider scale. We are all too familiar with thy 
well-known cry of discrimination. Whereas | 
am not discounting the fact that prejudice docs 
take its toll in thwarting the ambitions of Ne- 
gro workers, let us look at the Negro worke: 
on the job. 

In normal times, the small colored commun- 
ity that New Haven possesses lies dormant, in 
the summer, in smug complacency nestled be- 
neath ancient elms and in the shadow of Yak 
University. However, with the huge defens 
program going full blast, the community’s Dix- 
well Avenue area is alive with taverns and pros- 
titutes, raucous Negroes and second-hand cars. 
Even as I write, one Negro shot another t 
death in cold blood and almost in the broad 
daylight. But the question of moral turpitude 
in New Haven is another story in itself. Never- 
theless, Negroes have flocked in from almost 
everywhere, but more especially by way of New 
York City. By the same token, they are of al! 
types. It was interesting to watch and distin- 
guish the occupational types of Negroes work- 
ing at Winchester as they passed in and out 
during the shift changes. Many of them were 
domestics, formerly, never having worked in 
a factory before; some men with straightened 
hair indicated they might have been “pimps” 
or actors in times past; others with white shirts 
and black bow ties said all of their past work 
experience had been as waiters. One fellow 
worker, in spare moments, instead of watching 
the operation of machines in order to equip him- 
self better for possible advancement, invariably 
picked up the handiest broom and started to 
sweep. He said most of his past work experience 
had been as janitor. Few had past expereince 
as shop workers. 

There were a certain number of colored 
workers who were unreliable. Some stayed 
off from work on the average of two nights 
a week. Others on pay night came in to get 
their check from the foreman and_ im- 

(Continued on Page 284) 
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HE Hitlerian threat to democratic forms 

of government has stimulated America to 

“all out” defense measures. These efforts 
have of themselves caused grave concern on 
the part of many social workers, lest the welfare 
services so recently won be relegated to a 
“second line of defense.” It seems equally ap- 
propriate that social workers as a group shall be 
concerned not only about these tangible ad- 
vances but also with the preservation of demo- 
cratic principles in social work organizations. 


The National Conference of Social Work has 
for many years supplied a beacon light of dyna- 
mic democracy for other organizations trying 
to find a straight path through American race 
prejudice, The Conference by its simple insist- 
ence upon an individual's right to be measured 
as a man and not by the degree of pigmentation 
in his skin, has been a rock on which social 
workers could found their faith. The Confer- 
ence meetings have been clinics for the adminis- 
tration of injections of democracy into the body 
politic as represented by the welfare services. 
True, the treatments have not been one hun- 
dred percent successful, but as a demonstration 
of the technique which might eventually lead 


to such success, it has been regarded with pride 
and reverence by social workers and those in 
other fields as well. 


The Conference’s concept of its own sphere 
of usefulness has appropriately broadened as its 
years have increased. The expanding public 
services in the past decade have focused at- 
tention on previously neglected areas. The 
National Conference of Social Work, as other 
professional organizations concerned with hu- 
man welfare, has been pleased to see rural and 
previously backward communities gaining a 
new familiarity with social services to needy 
and handicapped persons as a result of this 
stimulus. In an effort to aid these services in 
achieving their greatest potentialities, the Con- 
ference a few years ago worked out a formula 
for meeting on a regional basis. According to 
this plan a different section of the country 
would be served each year and the Conference 
would cover the whole country in a five year 
period. 

It was recognized that such a plan of meeting 
would involve going into sections of the country 
where the maintenance of the democratic phil- 
osophy of this national body would be difficult. 
Consequently, to conserve its principles while 
expanding its services, the Conference agreed 
that in holding its meetings in those regions in 
which racial discrimination was a part of the 
community pattern, it would select only such 
cities as were willing to make some concessions 
of their traditions, and that these concessions 
should represent an advance over the customary 
race relations of the community. 


HE Conference's decision to hold its 1942 

meeting in New Orleans, Louisiana, is there- 
fore a matter of grave concern. True enough, 
New Orleans has agreed to the use of its muni- 
cipal auditorium without segregation, which is 
recognized as an advance over the existing situ- 
ation. At the same time the Conference plans 
to dispense with its meal meetings, since no 
arrangement could be worked out for participa- 
tion in them by all members without discrimi- 
nation. The housing of Negro delegates will be 
left to a local committee since the hotels would 
not consider offering any accommodations to 
Negroes. One may well ask what “advances 
over the customary practice” are represented 
in the New Orleans agreement? The free use 
of the municipal auditorium is the sole positive 
contribution reported, and the luster of this 
shining achievement is somewhat dimmed by 
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the report that almost as great a victory was 
won by the Louisiana State Conference of So- 
cial Work in 1941 when it succeeded in secur- 
ing the accommodation of all state conference 
members (for meetings only) at a local hotel 
without restrictions as to race. 


Thus, not only compromise but complete 
concession to the folk ways of the South seems 
the new motivation of the Conference. Since the 
Negro membership in the Conference has al- 
ways been relatively small, it might be consi- 
dered selfish for Negro members to protest this 
decision to make the stimulation of the Con- 
ference available to southern social workers, 
were the only factor involved the discomfort of 
the Negro group. Such discomfort is—too sadly 
true—a monotonous pattern of Negroes’ lives 
in America. However, at a time such as the 
present, with increasingly sharply drawn lines 
between democratic and totalitarian forms of 
goverment, with the United States urging upon 
all of its citizens unheard of sacrifice in defense 
of the democratic ideal, the decision of the Con- 
ference serves to draw attention to the imper- 
fections in the democratic structure. It is not 
too far fetched to inquire whether such action 
on the part of a body as influential as the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work does not pre- 
sage additional and even farther reaching com- 
promise with the forces of evil. Such action 
may be interpreted as inharmonious with, if not 
actually contradictory to, the federal govern- 
ment’s current emphasis on national unity. 
The President of the United States, in June, 
1941, issued an executive order regarding the 
employment of workers in the defense indus- 
tries, “without regard to race, creed or color.” 
Such recognition of the rights of minorities is 
far from complete and will take years of united 
effort of black and white friends of freedom to 
achieve. However, the decision of the National 
Conference of Social Work in compromising 
with reaction strikes an oddly discordant note 
in this effort to work for the defense of democ- 
racy with a united front. 


NJ EGRO social workers, as citizens interested 
+ ‘in the preservation and expansion of democ- 
racy here, and as professional persons concerned 
with their freedom to participate fully in every 
phase of conference activity, are moved to pro- 
test the Conference decision. In this desire to 
see the Conference adhere to a sound demo- 
cratic principle, they are joined by many of a 
more favored racial group. Hence, many in 
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these two groups would like to unplement their 
belief by some action to conserve the sound so- 
cial philosophy of the old Conference policy 

If despite all protests registered, the Conf{cr- 
ence does not change its plans for the 1°42 
meeting, it has been proposed by some that 
Negro social workers should remain away from 
New Orleans in protest-——and perhaps in scif 
defense. However, there are, in the opinion of 
others, greater arguments in favor of as full 
attendance as possible. 


The group, although not holding member- 
ship in the Conference in large numbers, stil] 
constitutes a part of the body and must remain 
as such to help improve standards of welfare 
and promote mutual understanding between 
Negro and white workers. However, conference 
attendance in itself is not enough. Except for 
a few well known figures who “represent the 
Negro group” year after year, the Negro mem- 
bership in the Conference is seldom heard from. 
In spite of all the difficulties and well founded 
shrinking from what might seem to some as 
pushing one’s way in, there should be participa- 
tion of Negro members in a variety of fields of 
social endeavor. 


N the oral examinations in a recent state merit 
system examination, all Negro candidates 
were asked whether they felt that Negro case 
workers could do a better job with Negro clients 
than can white case workers. Whether or not 
one agrees to an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion, it does suggest that Negro case workers 
have something to give in the area of interpre- 
tation of personality as it is conditioned by life 
experience. What of the frustration of unem- 
ployment when one is barred from a job not 
because there is no job, nor yet because one is 
not qualified, but merely because one is a Ne- 
gro? What of the group workers, who have an 
opportunity to see in operation group processes 
intermingled with or modified by racial factors? 
A young colored group worker in a northern 
city told of a group of adolescent girls in a club 
under her leadership, expressing their willing- 
ness to have a small number of Negro girls join 
the group, but frankly expressing their unwill- 
ingness to have more than the stipulated num- 
ber. It would probably be interesting to white 
as well as other Negro workers to have some 
analysis of race as a factor in this group pro- 
cess. Many Negro executives could add to the 
analyses of difficulties in community relation- 
ships, their interpretations of these relationships 
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as influenced by economic and social disadvan- 
tages of the Negro group. For personal develop- 
ment and for the greater usefulness of the Con- 
ference, the Negro membership must be of as 
well as in the National Conference of Social 
Work. Suggestions for the 1942 program em- 
phasizing Negro participation in the various 
areas of interest should pour in to the program 
committee, since the current Conference Bulletin 
expresses the desire of the committee for such 


help. 


THER specific responsibilities attach to the 

participation of the Negro membership in the 
Conference. It is probably inevitable that un- 
pleasant incidents will arise at the New Orleans 
meeting. When these represent a violation of 
the agreement which the Conference was able 
to secure, they should be brought promptly to 
the attention of the Conference officials as evi- 
dence of breakdown in its social philosophy. 
The fact that such episodes will also represent 
discrimination toward a small part of the Con- 
ference membership is incidental. However, be- 
cause of the more fundamental implications of 
break in the front line of the defense of demo- 
cracy, they must be regarded seriously. 


Many of the smaller associate groups hold- 
ing meetings in conjunction with the Confer- 
ence are in position to insist upon carrying out 
their programs with regard to the complete 
participation of all members as has been cus- 
tomary in other years. It is reported by those 
who have participated in such meetings that 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner meetings have 
been held without exclusion of Negro members 
even in New Orleans. Can we not encourage 
these groups to insist upon carrying out their 
programs as usual, with full participation of all 
their members? Some of the best planning and 
action of the entire meeting and frequently the 


greatest stimulation of the Conference, origin- 
ate in these meetings. It is not a secret that 
many white members of these smaller affiliate 
groups do not want to forego these intimate 
meetings. Since the Conference is going to the 
South to afford help to southern social workers, 
then obviously all the most helpful parts of the 
program should be conserved. 


Finally a sober evaluation of this conference 
should be provided after it is history. To help 
achieve a realistic picture of the conference, 
its setting, and any relationship between the 
two, a fact finding group of bi-racial make-up 
should be selected prior to the convention to 
seek out and record those facts not likely to 
come to the attention of the conference as a 
whole. In this connection, it might be illuminat- 
ing to see and experience a southern commun- 
ity “au naturel”—-not the glitter of its ornate 
facade, the sightseer’s paradise—but the every- 
day world of the permanent citizens, the work- 
ers who make the wheels go round, the homes 
in which they live, the schools attended by their 
children—both black and white, and the lower 
courts in the process of dispensing justice to 
Negroes and whites. 


N such sober and unbiased evaluation 

should depend the Conference’s decision to 
continue or to alter its present regional basis of 
meeting. Shall the National Conference of So- 
cial Work help to vitalize democracy by refus- 
ing to accept those practices which would keep 
democracy in America a hollow shell, or shall 
social workers contribute to undermining its 
foundation by tacit acceptance of race preju- 
dice? Many social workers, both white and 
colored, fervently hope that the Conference will 
not destroy the faith of those who believe that 
the ideal of democracy in action is best real- 
ized by a crusading uncompromising Confer- 
ence. 


IGHTER and tighter, as he read _ the 
letter, Clip Howard’s face screwed up. 
The muscles flexed, constricted. The lids 
of his eyes narrowed, almost knitted themselves 
out beneath shaggy black brows. His forehead 
furrowed. Then, gradually, the taut expression 
eased. His young face, nevertheless, continued 
to mirror suspicion—distrust, as of a man con- 
templating a phony cigar—as he read quickly 
down the clear type of the letter he had found 
stuck between platen and paper-guide of his 
typewriter. Judging by his sudden reaction, he 
was not in the least pleased with the contents 
of the missive. 

As a matter of personal history, few things 
or incidents ever pleased Clip Howard. Invari- 
ably he reacted. Violently. Very violently. Such 
was his sole mode of expression. Radical re- 
action, his superiors on the newspaper termed 
it. But perhaps they were misled by their preju- 
dices, as Clip claimed. Perhaps they really had 
not taken either time or trouble to study his 
peculiar character. Perhaps they really had not 
probed beyond the surface of his emotionalism 
. . . his continuous reaction. And perhaps they 
had not thought it worth while—he not being 
one of them. But he was a reactionary. A re- 
calcitrant. A skeptic, radical and pessimist to 
boot. He was as defiant as spunky. An eccentric 
plus. 

El Loco, San Marcos classified him. The mad 
man of the Echo! 

He hadn't minded it in the least when San 
Marcos had clamped that identification tag on 
him. He rather took pleasure in the spirit of 
fraternity it boosted. The Saint was an O.K. 
fellow. The best of the paper's breed. But the 
rest... The hell with the rest! 

He adjusted the name-board onto the side 
of his desk. He adjusted it at such an angle that 
it was legible to all and sundry. The board an- 
nounced: West Indian Reporter. The clatter 
and histrionics attendant on this daily ceremony 
terminated, he jammed newsprint into the 
rickety Underwood before turning his attention 
to the invitation once more. Before he returned 
to its perusal, however, he glanced with un- 
scrupulous disdain about the comparatively pro- 
saic and roomy office. He worked his gaze fan- 
wise, took in with a blade-like sweep the roll- 
top desk where Buck Law, who reported the 
general news, usually hunched. Law had been 
a buck private in the 14th Infantry. His con- 
version into a journalist had followed upon fre- 
quent unsolicited sports coverage. In the pro- 
cess he had bought himself out of the Army. 
He wasn’t such a bad guy, Law wasn’t, even 
though a gringo. For all the insurances of his 
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race and color, he had met up with discrimina- 
tion of a kind, too, while in the Service. White 
people could vary this discrimination business! 

Then there was the teletype machine, 
jammed against the wall, and with connecting 
wires to the editorial office in Panama City, 
fully forty-seven point six one miles away; and 
behind it the elaborate flat-top desk of San 
Marcos, the office manager-Spanish reporter. 
Now, there was one ripper of a swell hombre! 
He would doff his topper to San Marcos any 
rainy day! 

Clara, the pasty-face interbred  office-clerk 
telephone-girl, sat to the Saint’s left, where she 
chewed unending chicle. Back of her was the 
cumbersome table which passed for a desk, 
where the lodge news and cavortings of the 
black Four Hundred in Panama were daily 
transcribed into black and white. 

The messengers domain was the rearmost 
of all. A sort of sandbag effect set-up, it con- 
sisted chiefly of a massive three-legged derelict 
surrounded by innumerable yellow copies of 
back editions, in the midst of which Pancho, 
half-Panamanian, half-West Indian, banged 
out interminable “scoops.” Clip looked long at 
Pancho; dwelt on his affected air of capability. 
Nobody’s going to push him around, by Gad! 
The thought recurred to him with satisfaction. 
He liked the kid; liked his worldly air and 
simulated independence and drive. But most of 
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ill, he liked his ambition. Only fifteen, Pancho 
carried a dream in his heart; one day soon, 
when Clip moved up or out, he would move 
into the West Indian reporter job. That was his 
ambition; his promise; his prophecy. And he 
had a fatalistic faith in its certainty. That was 
the only time when Clip ever felt like boxing 
his cars down -when he expressed that cer- 
taimty. 

But he had still another reason for opening 
his heart to Pancho, and Pancho alone. A rea- 
son more powerful, more deep-seated. A reason 
which was, in actuality, an affinity: Pancho 
alone of all the rest of the staff boasted Negro 
blood and features. Pancho was blacker than 
the Ace of Spades. 

The hum of the teletype climaxed his sub- 
conscious survey. Its zoom added to the din of 
assertive newsboys having their returns checked 
at the counter by San Marcos. He was aware 
of Clara deserting her nail file and sitting down 
at the machine. Deliberately, with a mounting 
feeling of loathing, he read the invitation 
again. 

“Senor Clip Howard, Correspondent, The 
Isthmian Echo. . . .” It was in Spanish. “This 
is to apprise you of your election, at a meeting 
held last night, to the publicity board of the 
recently-formed “Centro Criollo’, a_ political 
party which will support the candidacy of Dr. 
Tomas Urbina for President of the Republic. 
The inauguration will be carried out next Sat- 
urday night. It will be effected with due cere- 
mony. The Governor of the Province and the 
Alcalde of the District, in addition to the Secre- 
tary of Education and other government digni- 
taries from the capital, will be present, and will 
take active part. You are hereby enjoined to 
utilize the attached information in a press an- 
nouncement; also to attend an extraordinary 
session scheduled to be held in the “Centro, on 
ird Street and Avenida Herrera, at 8 o'clock 
tonight, Wednesday.” 

Clip snorted, then looked up, realizing that 
his name had been called. Clara, at the teletype, 
was beckoning. 

“Panama wants to speak with you.” 

He grunted again. “Okay.” That was his 
way ; his composite characteristic. Terse, abrupt, 
tough, cynical. Verbiage was alien to his line. 

He flipped the top sheet of the citation, ran 
through the involved rhetoric of the sheet full 
of “information” below, snorted again, this time 
with unaffected rage. With coordinated move- 
ments of fingers and palm he crushed the paper 
in an angry fist, tossed it at a wastebasket and 
missed. Aflame with disgust, he rose and strode 
to the teletype. 


The machine was silent. They had shut off 
in Panama City. He started to wrench the 
switch on once more, then, with a muffled oath, 
rose and stamped back to his desk. 

The girl Clara looked up from her blood- 
red fingernails. “Did Panama shut off ?” 

Clip grunted. 

“You had better call them back,” the girl 
said impersonally again. “I think it was Mr. 
Borrelli.” 

Borrelli was the editor-in-chief. Borrelli was 
one tough editorial hombre. “A damned Negro- 
phobe!” Clip had had reason to explode in 
reference to Borrelli on more than one occasion. 
Somchow, this virulent classification of an 
editor-in-chief on the part of an insignificant 
reporter of West Indian news had found its 
way back to Ed Borrelli. The resultant calling 
down had been none too pleasant for the author. 

Clip punched out the identificaton tag on his 
copy. He ignored the girl and her advice. 
Whoinhell did she think she was, giving advice 
to him, anyhow! “W. I. Items,” he wrote, and 
under it, “Howard.” In the next line he 
slammed out his slug: “Death .” Then he 
ripped off his lead, as only, in his estimation, 
“The Great” Howard can rip off a lead. 

Pancho came over and stood back of his 
shoulder. He whistled disapprovingly through 
indented teeth. 

“Beat it!” Clip barked. 

Pancho held his ground. 

“I said—” Clip started to his feet. Pancho 
fell back in strategic retreat, dolorously shaking 
his tousled head. 

“That's a lousy lead.” Pancho sneered. 

“Sure,” Clip flipped. 

“You must be getting washed up,” the boy 
shook his head again. “I could find more origi- 
nality than that.” 

“Sure,” Clip sneered again. This time he 
spewed the words out of the corner of his mouth. 
He took his time resuming his seat; rocked de- 
liberately on the hind legs of the chair. “Now, 
suppose you write this lead for me!” 

“And if not, why not?” Pancho inflated with- 
out let-up. Then he spread his palms pseudo- 
dramatically and with a mixture of mock gran- 
deur, mock gravity, declaimed: “A death, you 
see, my dear Howard, is definitely in the human 
interest realm. While it may not mean one hell 
to you out here, out there, somewhere, is some- 
one to whom it does matter. And matter deeply, 
my dear boy. So why not play it up — that 
feature —- in building your lead! You know, 
the ‘irresponsible’ Howard touch! The dash 
that used to be! For instance, when that fire- 
man temper of yours finally carries you to the 
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end-station, here’s the lead I have all figured 
out to stick on your obit: “An errand boy wrote 
30 for Clip Howard, ace West Indian reporter 
of the Echo, this morning. The Clipper could 
not work the assignment himself, for, great 
newsman that he was, he had bungled his Great- 
est Story. Howard—.’” 

“Will you get the hell out of here!” Clip 
roared. He roared so thunderously that San 
Marco spun at the counter as though pricked 
with hot steel. Pancho darted for the immunity 
of the derelict. 

“And bring me those books on journalism 
that I lent you right away !”» Howard thundered 
again on second thought. 

While he wrote his copy he burned up in- 
ternally over the political invitation. Propaganda 
they wanted ,ch? Well, a hell of a lot of it they 
would get! They could get all the propaganda 
they wanted—at six bits the column inch. The 
hell of their idea, anyway, taking him for a 
dope ; him and all those other damn fool West 
Indians who would be out there yelling viva 
when election day rolled around. Panamanians, 
were they? (“Yo soy panameno! Soy un pan- 
ameno legitimo! ) Sure, they were Panamanians. 
They were born here in Panama—like Urbina 
and all the full-blooded rest——-weren’t they ? But 
how often were they accorded national rights 
in substantiation of their contention? Once a 
year, maybe. Around election time, when it be- 
came expedient to corral every vote possible ; 
when it became all-important that all-ambitious 
candidates ponder the weight a united West 
Indian-Panamanian minority faction would 
carry in a close electoral campaign—as this one 
was certain to be. There were many who un- 
failingly capitalized on this period of national 
excitement to preach the doctrine of a roseate 
future for Panamanians of West Indian parent- 
age every four years. Clip Howard knew of 
many. Alejandro Martin, the self-styled Creole 
leader, for one. Alejandro Martin had at vari- 
ous times told him no less. 

“A future?” Clip had echoed in a far-away, 
bewildered voice. “A future, you say? Where? 
Certainly not here!” And he had gone on 
drawing on his cigarette. Certainly not here in 
Panama! That was the way Clip felt about 
those things. 

Clip was considered a rebel among his class 
and color because of his creed. Well, he pre- 
ferred the distinction. He was rebellious in 
thought, action, convention and dress. He did 
as he pleased, and didn’t care who cared for 
him or his society less. Life, to the ordinary in- 
dividual, was tough, he held. To a black, ma- 
terially impoverished devil, it was a short way 
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from impossible. This was no black man’s world 
was his working philosophy. Like his god and 
patron saint, Bernard Shaw, the matter of ex- 
istence was no brief candle to him. He mean: 
to burn his tallow at both ends and in the mid- 
dle; to captain his own soul every waking 
minute. When the Grim Guy finally sneaked 
up on him, he'd be more than ready t 
turn in his copy. And no regrets. And when hx 
went, if they cared to, they could give him 
ruffles and flourishes. If they didn’t care to, it'd 
be all the same to him. Six of one, half-dozen 
of the other. And let the Jim Crow world go 
hang. To hell with it and everybody in it. But 
meanwhile he had his life to live, and he’d 
made a pattern for it. 

Irregularly enough, he too had his ambition. 
The urge to write obsessed his every nerve; 
burned through his being with the onward 
sweep of rushing lava. That was his obsession ; 
that was his purpose on earth. To write. To 
write of the black man as the black man was 
and lived. To picture him, above all, as what he 
was, a man. Equal to any, superior to many, 
inferior to none. Just as he felt himself. As he 
knew many others felt themselves, and were. 
To limn him as being civilized, educated, sur- 
rounded by the outcome of modern inventive 
genius ; meeting and mastering the problems of 
life. But retaining in the face of it all the in- 
delible characteristic endowments of the race. 
Maintaining these and more in heart and soul, 
in thought and outlook. Limning his people, in 
short, just as he and they were. 

He had confidence in his destiny. He was 
born under Leo, and Leo people led. He would, 
in time, he knew, author the Great Negro Novel. 
\ work of genius as faithfully Negro as The 
Brothers Karamazov was Russian. In the end 
they would, he also knew, inscribe his name 
above the great Negro writers of all time. That 
was a huge canvas. He realized its sweep and 
scope. But he would paint it. And find time to 
live simultaneously, to boot. 

To achieve all this it was all planned. He'd 
go away. Travel. Bounce around. Observe the 
multiple aspects of Negro life. Observe its varied 
exploitation under varying colonial and so-called 
democratic systems of government. Through it 
all there would be no home life for him. No 
wife and underprivileged Negroid children. 
None of the hostages to fortune that Bacon 
gave. The mode of life of his British West In- 
dian parents was not to his pattern. But that 
was all planned—his life. Day by day, week by 
week, month after month, year on year. Like 
architectural blue-prints that would raise the 
finished Gothic cathedral. Like— 
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The jarring insistence of the telephone sev- 
ered the current of his trip hammering fingers. 
He had been writing his copy all along; all 
through his kaleidoscopic aberration. He had 
written four stories. Now his fingers lost their 
velocity. He listened subconsciously as Clara 
took the call... . 

“Isthmian Echo . . . ves 
Ho-wa-rd . . . Telephone!” 

He took the call on the extension, wondering 
whoinhell could be phoning him within fifteen 
minutes of his deadline. The voice advertised. It 
was Alejandro Martin, el jefe de los criollos. 

. and I am expecting you to make an 
elaborate display of it, Mr. Howard.” The self- 
willed race leader concluded his call with im- 
aginable physical inflation. 

“Well, for your sorely-needed information, 
Mr. Martin, I neither set type nor make up the 
paper,” Clip retorted with incisive absence of 
grace. “Neither do I write headlines. The ‘desk’ 
in Panama City takes care of that.” 

“Nevertheless, I am looking forward to a 
most detailed and comprehensive report. That 
will appear in this evening’s edition, I take it.” 

“7 am not so sure about that, Mister Martin,” 
subjoined Clip with startling lack of considera- 
tion for advanced years. “Personally, J do not 
publish the paper. I merely write the West In- 
dian news. Least of all could I undertake to 
guarantee the appearance of that story. At this 
late moment I have not yet written it. And I 
am not at all sure that I shall have the time. 
Now will you please get the hell off this line so 
that I can get back to my work?” 

“What” Martin managed to get that much 
into the mouthpiece before the bang of receiver 
on hook sounded in his ear. 

Clip looked at the electric clock on the wall. 
Eleven minutes to go. As he bent again to his 
copy the telephone jangled again. 

“Isthmian Echo. . Hello? Ves, 
just a minute, sir... . Howard, Panama again. 
It's Mr. Borrelli.” 

Clip looked at the clock aagin and muffled 
another oath. Howinhell was a guy to get his 
stuff done, anyway, and whatinhell was grip- 
ping that Borrelli. He never honored him with 
a telephone call before !” 

He took the call on the extension again; con- 
formed his tone to the deference inspired by 
J. Ed Borrelli. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is that Howard? Say, what the hell is this 


about you refusing to write a story on the ac- 
tivities of the Urbina Party! Don’t you know 


... just a minute. 


that he’s the Government's candidate ? I thought 
you'd had your instructions on that score! Now 
you go ahead and start sending that story on 
the teletype right away!” 

“I haven’t written it yet.” 

“What in hell’s holding you back!” 

“TI threw the dope out.” 

“You what!” 

“I’m not retrieving it, either, sir.” Howard 
was blowing his top. 

“Oh, so you won't retrieve it.” Borrelli was 
cool now ; menacingly calm. 

“I do not intend to, sir. It would make a good 
story, I admit, but the thing is inimical to the 
interests of the community—-the colored com- 
munity—-and I’m not contributing to the ex- 
ploitation of my people one bit, sir. Not one bit, 
sir. And there can be no compromise on that.” 

His dander was rising now, he knew. His job 
was in the delicate balance, but he was con- 
scious of no sense of fear now. 

“Say, who do you think you are, Booker T. 
Washington? Listen, boy, you have that story 
on the wires inside of two minutes or get your- 
self clear of that office!” Borrelli roared. 

“My resignation will be on the wires in two 
minutes, Mister Borrelli. And you know what 
you can do with it!” Clip barked back into the 
mouthpiece. Even after he had said it, he 
marveled at the way he had kept his temper 
in the end. People had said he was a crackpot : 
batty upstairs. 

San Marcos hovered about solicitously as he 
cleared the drawers of his desk of personal be- 
longings. For all that he was a white Spic, San 
Marcos was a swell egg. If there were one iota 
of democratic make-up in all this unequal 
world, that iota was in San Marcos, he mused. 

“S’long, Saint,” he said when he started for 
the door. 

“Sorry, kid,” San Marcos offered kindly. 
There was that sheepish, helpless look about 
him as he said it. 

“Ah, skip that.” Clip was abrupt. “They'll 
get some little guy they can push around for the 
job. And don’t waste any sympathy on me, 
compadre. I'm merely temporarily out; not 
down. This world owes me a living, and I’m 
getting it. When / get to be Barrelli’s age I 
won't be editing a two-bit sheet in journalism’s 
backwash and picking on indefenseless em- 
ployees. You'll be reading of my fame before 
this incident is forgotten. S’long.” He waved 
with a Bohemian air to Clara as he slipped 
through the hinged gate. 

Outside the sun blazed with torrid tropic in- 
tensity. It was just past eleven, he knew, but 
somehow the livid blotch in the heavens ap- 
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peared as at its meridian. The day was bright. 
with a glare that watered the eyes. Clip’s 
thoughts, however, were dark. Not in intent, 
but with hatred—and all-consuming catholic 
hatred. Now that events had forced his decision, 
his purpose was fixed. 

His line of march lay along Front Street 
paralleling the Panama Railroad tracks-—now 
choked with jostling, swaggering cruise passen- 
gers off a Grace Line boat in port. Avaricious 
Hindu merchants solicited patronage from store- 
fronts, highly touting their wares. (“Schiaparelli, 
madam?” “Not today, thank you,” laughingly. 
“Hello, Johnny! Hello, Jeemy! Ho, Jesse 
James! Here you are, meester! This the place! 
Best bargains! Lowest prices” “Nothing doing, 
Abdul,” with self-freeing shrug or maneuver. 

“Kingston ?”’ the American clerk at the coun- 
ter lettered “Passenger Department” in_ the 
United Fruit Company’s Cristobal office ap- 
peared dubious. “Have you obtained a visa?” 

“I'm merely inquiring after the procedure,” 
Clip said. “Never traveled before.” 

“You will have to see the British Vice-Consul 
first. Regulations, you know.” The clerk’s 
attitude bordered on the apologetic. Clip 
thanked him. 

Outside again, he hailed a taxi. “British 
Vice-Consulate.” The yellow skin of his face 
was set in hard lines beneath his scowl, as if 
coated with lacquer. 

The taxi’s course paralleled the railroad 
lines. Front Street once more. More tourists. 
Myriad pairs of slacks, sweaters, polo shirts, 
visored caps, tennis hats, stylish women’s shorts, 
swirling sports skirts, cork-soled beach slippers, 
lip stick paint, rouge, a kaleidoscope of summer 
colors and apparel, a medley of swinging arms 
and swaying hips... . 

Clip cursed them—these gringoes. “Capital- 
ist symbolism! Chauvinists! Blood suckers on 
the sweat-stink carcass of labor!” 

“Huh?” The West Indian chauffeur looked 
around, mistaking soliloquy for an invitation 
to conversation. 

“Shut up!” 

The taxi continued its route along Front 
Street. Still more tourists. Tourists all the length 
of the promenade. The driver attempted to turn 
at the 9th Street intersection and proceed at 
right angles, but a sweating policeman whistled 
him straight on. Traffic congestion. 

The taxi bumped along . . . 8th Street... 
7th Street... 6th... 5th... The avenues 
curved gracefully to the right here, skirted the 
park. Colon Park—Parke de Colon. The driver 
jammed down brakes, classic profane Jamaican- 
isms accompanying his action. The vehicle 
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lurched, swayed, rattled, dragged to a stop ami! 
cacophonous screeching of tires and cheers. A 
mass of cars and people ahead. 

The human tide overflowed from the park 
The cars blocked transit in the avenue. Ap- 
plause rolled from the center of the park. Thun- 
derous clapping and leather-lunged shouts of 
viva! 

“Political meeting!” the chauffeur unneces- 
sarily explained. He pushed a massive dirt- 
browned handkerchief across a massive grim, 
forehead. “The ‘Centro Criollo’. Ale- 
jandro- 

“The damnfool of a stooge!” Clip swore 

He got out of the taxi, swearing more furious- 
ly. The park was overrun. It teemed with black, 
brown and yellow bodies, all yelling, all clap- 
ping simultaneously at intervals. The intervals 
were afforded when a hulking mulatto exhort- 
ing from the bandstand paused in his haranguc 
to recover his breath. 

Clip’s stomach turned sick at the oily stream 
of empty promises the yellow demagogue poured 
down the heads of the avid, gaping mob. An 
utterly unredeemable jack pot of fabrications : 
all in keeping with the reputation and character 
of the man. Alejandro Martin, in Clip Howard's 
estimation, was totally lost where truth was con- 
cerned. Clip felt himself of a purer breed, and 
on the issue of truth alone had been recorded 
many theoretical clashes between the two. If 
you can't tell people the truth, better not to ad- 
dress them at all, Clip felt. 

“Truth has no stronghold in this modern 
world,” Alejandro Martin had once told him 

“That’s because it requires no defense,” Clip 
had countered. 

“Propaganda, effective propaganda, _ has 
usurped the place of truth,” Martin in turn had 
delared. “Truth, as truth, for truth’s sake, is 
dead. Long dead. It has no place in the harsh, 
suspicious world of today the proletarian 
world!” 

“If that were so,” Clip had told him, “I'd pre- 
fer to be dead with it.” 

“Perhaps you will be, too——and before your 
time,” Alejandro Martin had minced, not casu- 
ally. 

Up through the jostling crowd Clip pushed his 
way. He had never seen so many Panamanians 
of West Indian parentage gathered at one place, 
all at a time, before. People—sweating, scream- 
ing, applauding—were on every hand. The taxi 
driver kept guardedly at his heels. Good care 
for his fare was foremost in his mind. Just as 
Clip reached the inner edge of the circling mob 
Alejandro Martin, in the homestretch of ‘his 
oratory, spied him. “A speech! A speech! Will 
(Continued on Page 285) 
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Educational 
Experiment 


Tuskegee 


@ By FLORENCE MURRAY 


HILE sociologists and economists 

the country over have been viewing 

with alarm the trickling away of job 
opportunities for Negro youth, Tuskegee In- 
stitute has been quietly going about its way do- 
ing something about it. 

With the forming of breadlines predominated 
by colored workers during the early years of 
the recent economic debacle, we gradually be- 
came aware of the fact that our race was being 
pushed into a smaller and smaller occupational 
circle; that the Swedes and the Italians and 
the Filipinos and the Slovaks and even native 
whites were slowly but surely ousting us from 
our traditional fields of labor. 

We began to realize more than ever that our 
emphasis on training for white-collar work had 
now developed into a situation of barking up 
the wrong tree. And now that the stampede for 
jobs was on, a rush for bread-and-butter train- 
ing in the more lowly work which we had been 
long neglecting took on renewed momentum. 

Then it dawned upon us that we were face 


to face with the realization, whether we liked 
it or not, that Booker T. Washington was fifty 
years ahead of his time in founding his school 
based upon the ideology of “putting brains and 
skill into the common occupations of life.” His 
advice, “Let down your buckets where you 
are,” given sixty years ago, today takes on a 
new and portentous meaning. 


Stull adhering to the ideals of its founder, 
Tuskegee Institute has rededicated itself not 
only to continue its efforts to open up new job 
opportunities for graduates, but to recapture 
old ones which were fast disappearing. To this 
end the school has put into practice a new edu- 
cational method, which promises to be one of 
the most revolutionary movements of our times 
in the educational world. It is called the “in- 
terneship plan.” 


ALTHOUGH Tuskegee does not claim credit 

for the origin of this significant pedagogic- 
al procedure, it is safe to say that it is the first 
colored school, and one of few whites, to give it 
a thorough test and adopt it as a regular and 
compulsory part of its curriculum. 


The interneship policy was first tried out by 
Tuskegee’s school of mechanical industries 
where students are trained, on the college level, 
in electricity, building construction, radio, shoe- 
making, plumbing, printing and many othet 
trades. The plan worked and grew. And now 
Tuskegee no longer considers it an experiment, 
but an integral part of its training program. 


By this plan students are sent out to progres- 
sive private business concerns in their chosen 
fields for half of their entire period of college 
study. For instance, in a four-year course lead- 
ing to the bachelor-of-science degree (there is 
no A.B. degree given by the school), the student 
must spend a total of two years as an interne. 
This period is divided into quarters. One 
quarter is spert in classroom or “laboratory” 
work at the school, and the next three months 
is given over to interning. 


Although for years the Institute supplied la- 
boratory work for its studnets on the school’s 
spacious grounds, authorities felt that this was 
not enough; that in this age of rapidly chang- 
ing machinery and methods, no school could 
afford to cope with private industry in supply- 
ing the latest facilities for industrial training. So, 
to meet this practical problem, Tuskegee ap- 
plied a practical solution. 


The interneship plan worked out so success- 
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fully in the mechanical department that it was 
extended into other departments: in the school 
of commercial dietetics and in the rural edu- 
cation program, where students serve interne- 
ships by living in homes in the outlying com- 
munity so that they can take an active and 
effective part in the social life of the residents 
while they do their practice teaching in the 
rural schools. 

In order to aid in financing the student dur- 
ing his interneship periods, private business con- 
cerns who agree to receive Tuskegee’s internes 
are required to pay a small monthly fee to the 
school and a nominal weekly wage to the stu- 
dent. In many instances, however, this finan- 
cial requirement is oversubscribed, and the 
student is enabled to support himself throughout 
his entire school year. 

Mindful of its dependence upon these busi- 
ness firms, Tuskegee devotes great care to serve 
them in a way that will detract neither from 
their efficiency nor their budgets. For an ex- 
ample, when an interne is recalled to the school 
for his theoretical work, the firm is not required 
to pay the new interne until he has shown him- 
self capable of filling the shoes of his predeces- 
sor. 

Furthermore, the school sees to it that the 
interne’s position in the plant is always com- 
petently filled, so that the progress of the work 
is impeded as little as possible. This is not as 
difficult to do as it may appear on the surface, 
for Tuskegee can afford to pick and choose its 
students in this work. 

In the commercial dietetics courses, a recent- 
ly installed department at the Institute, some 
spectacular things are being done with the in- 
terneship plan. These courses in themselves are 
something new under the educational sun. They 
were inaugurated four years ago by Dr. Fred- 
erick D. Patterson, the school’s president, who 
at that time had been at its helm for only two 
vears. 


JeRANTICALLY searching for some way to 

revive the Negro’s grip on the service occupa- 
tions which were being snatched from under his 
nose, Tuskegee officials hit upon the creation of 
this department which is designed to give to col- 
ored youth sound professional training in the 
commercial aspects of buying and serving foods, 
and to place them into this field of employment. 

From the commercial dietetics courses grad- 
uates are turned out, with college degrees, as 
chefs, caterers, stewards, cafeteria and restau- 
rant managers, and general hotel employees. 
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The courses are now in such demand that there 
is a waiting list of applicants and a waiting list 
of job openings. 

During these times it is not easy to belie, 
that Tuskegee has more calls for graduates in 
this work than it can supply. But this is tru 
In fact, some students are so tempted by jo!) 
opportunities offered that they accept employ- 
ment before they complete the course. This sit- 
uation resulted in the setting up of short: 
courses for the completion of which the student 
is given a diploma, or certificate, as the regul.- 
tions require. 


N a recent visit to Tuskegee I saw letters 

from firms urgently calling for Tuskege: 
graduates to fill positions paying monthly salarics 
as high as $180. 

Further proof of the success of these educ.- 
tional ventures may be cited. In the department 
of mechanical industries alone, some fifty pri- 
vate enterprises are listed as regular intern 
sponsors, including Henry Ford of Detroit. 

In the commercial dietetics department, son. 
railroad companics, coastal steamship lines and 
nationally known eating houses receive Tuske- 
gee internes. And it stands to reason that th: 
same firms employ Tuskegee graduates. 

But all is not roses for Tuskegee in its educa- 
tional ventures. It is hard enough for the aver- 
age colored student to finance himself in a nine- 
month school term, not considering a twelve 
month term; but a student must spend the en- 
tire year in the commercial dietetics school and 
some of the other courses in order to be an 
A No. | graduate with both the necessary prac- 
tical experience and the theoretical work to 
support it. 

Believing that their new courses and their 
interne plan is here to stay, Tuskegee is now 
working on ways and means to help finance 
worthy students. Thus far, these efforts have 
culminated in the donation of a number of 
scholarships by private concerns. 

The Alabama Hotel Association, which, by 
the way, sponsored the dietetics courses in their 
initial plans, gives an annual scholarship of one 
hundred dollars. The Georgia Hotel Association 
has given four one-hundred-dollar scholarships : 
and the Southern Hotel Association donated a 
neat little sum. The fame of the work is spread- 
ing North. The Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
recently contributed to the student fund and 
to cap the climax, the American Hotel Associa- 
tion last year added its endorsement to the tune 
of five hundred dollars. 
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Survey of the Month 


Mrs. Malvin Proctor 


THIRD COLORED WOMAN ELECTED TO 
BOARD OF RIVERDALE ORPHANAGE 


Mrs. Malvin Proctor, of Yonkers, N. Y., has been 
elected a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Colored Orphan Asylum and Association for the Benefit 
of Colored Children, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Mrs. Willard Parker, 
First Directress. 

Mrs. Proctor, the wife of a physician, is a native of 
Boston, where she was active in the Boston Urban 
League and other charitable and welfare activities. In 
Yonkers she is a leader of the Negro community as 
president of the Woman's Auxiliary of the Westchester 
Academy of Medicine, an organization of physicians 
wives active in sponsoring child welfare, public health 
and recreational projects for Negroes. The Auxiliary 
has “adopted” one of the girls’ cottages at Riverdale, 
and for several years has given an annual tea to buy 
furnishings and furniture for the cottage. 

Mrs. William H. Wortham and Mrs. Peyton F. An- 
derson, residents of New York City, are the other 
Negro members of Riverdale’s Board of Trustees 


NEW YORK'S FIRST NEGRO POLICEMAN 
NAMED PAROLE COMMISSIONER 


Police Lieutenant Samuel J. Battle was appointed by 
Mayor LaGuardia as a member of the Municipal Parole 
Commission on August 20, succeeding to the job left 
vacant by the death of Lou Gehrig, American baseball 


hero, and will continue until the term expires, January 

4, 1950. Lieutenant Battle became a member of the New 

York City Police Department in 1911, the first Negro on 

the force ; was promoted to the rank of sergeant in 1926 

and to lieutenant in 1935. In his new position, he will 

specialize in studying juvenile delinquency in Harlem. 
* * * 


N. Y. AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
GETS JOB IN PENNSYLVANIA 


As a result of the campaign to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in the national defense industries, Douglas Watson. 
of New York City, recently assumed duties with the 
Pitcairn Aircraft Company, near Philadelphia. Mr 
Watson, a recent graduate of New York University in 
aeronautical engineering, is a son of Justice and Mrs 
James S. Watson 


* * * 


JERSEY CITY MEDICAL CENTER ADMITS 
SECOND COLORED INTERNE 


Dr. Vaughan Mason, of Salem, N. J., a graduate of 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada, was recently ac- 
cepted as the second colored interne at the Jersey City 
Medical Center. At this institution, Dr. Mason joins 
Dr. Harold Franklin, a graduate of the Medical School 
of Howard University 

* * 


METALLIC CORPORATION OF BROOKLYN 
HIRES NEGRO MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Charles W. Bingham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a gradu- 
ate of Pratt Institute, in mechanical engineering, has 
been placed as a technician with the Sherron Metallic 
Corporation, of Brooklyn, manufacturers of sheet metal 
products. This announcement was made by Charles A 
Collier, industrial secretary of the New York Urban 
League 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ARCHITECT 
ON DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECT 


Hilyard R. Robinson, of Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed as consultant architect to design the 250-unit 
defense housing project to be built by the Public Build- 
ings Administration at Sparrows Point, Maryland, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Federal Works Admin- 
istrator John M. Carmody. This project will house the 
families of workers employed at the Bethlehem-Fairficld 
Shipyard. 

Mr. Robinson has had wide experience in designing 
housing projects, having been the architect for the 
Langston Terrace housing project at Washington, D. C 
He also designed the Frederick Douglass Dwellings, « 
313-unit project developed by the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Authority with the financial assistance 
of the United States Housing Authority. Other develop- 
ments designed by Mr. Robinson include the new Tus- 
kegee Airport and Cooke Hall at Howard University. 
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FRANK C. MONTERO APPOINTED 
TO PITTSBURGH URBAN LEAGUE 

Frank Curle Montero, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
cently been appointed as industrial secretary of the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh, to succeed Reginald A 
Johnson, who resigned to take a position with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Montero holds an A.B. degree from Howard 
University and a Master's degree from the New York 
School of Social Work (Columbia University). He was 
a National Urban League Fellow in 1935-36. For the 
past six years he has been in the employ of the New 
York City Department of Welfare, his last position 
being that of assistant supervisor of the Division of 


Personnel. 


* * * 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY ACCEPTS POEM 
BY WILEY COLLEGE PROFESSOR 

The Atlantic Monthly has accepted for its Septmebes 
issue a poem, “Dark Symphony,” by Melvin Tolson, 
professor of English at Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 
This is one of the few long poems the Atlantic has 
accepted. The editor, Edward Weeks, in a letter to Mr 
Tolson, said, “I am very much impressed by the skill 


with which you have suited each passage to the mood 
and tempo of what you have to say. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, your lines will find an immediate re- 
sponse from our readers.” 

* * 
VIKING PRESS ANNOUNCES FORTHCOMING 
BOOK BY RICHARD WRIGHT 

The Viking Press, of New York City, has announced 

that it will publish in October a new book by Richard 
Wright, author of Native Son. Described as Mr. Wright’. 
own story of the Negro in America, its title is to be 
12 MILLION BLACK VOICES. 

* * * 
MRS. MILDRED FOSTER OF CHICAGO 
EARNS B.S. DEGREE IN COMMERCE 


Mrs. Mildred R. Foster, whose nusband is executive 
secretary of the Chicago Urban League, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first woman of any race to complete 
the four-year real estate course offered by the Centra? 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, and to receive a certificate 
in that field. 

Mrs. Foster, who completed the course in two years, 
continued her studies and received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in commerce. Three weeks after receiving 
this degree, she passed the real estate board examination 
and received a broker's license. She maintained a high 
average in all her studies, despite the fact of being a 
wife and mother of two sons. 

Mrs. Foster, the former Mildred Randolph, is a 
native of New York City, where she attended the public 
schools and Columbia University. She 
of Rho Chapter of Delta 


was a charter 
member Sigma Theta 
Sorority. 
* * * 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE RENEWS 
SOCIAL WORK FELLOWSHIPS 

The National Urban League, through its executive 
secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones, has announced the re- 
newal of its current Social Service Fellowships. This 
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means that the 


1940-41 Fellows will continue tk 
studies under the auspices of the League during the e: 
ing year. These Fellows are: Alexander J. Allen, Jr, 

Roger F. Gordon, studying at the New York Schoo! 
Social Work : Edith A. Lock 
studying at the School of Social Service Administrat 
of the University of Chicago, and Gertrude A. Tanr 
hill, studying at the School of Applied Sciences of : 
University of Pittsburgh 


(Columbia University 


The League states that in the future its fellows! 
will be awarded on a two-vear basis rather than fer 
year, as has been the case in the past. This chane 
policy is due to the fact that now all accredited schv 
of sccial work require two years of tarining after « 
lege to qualify for a Master's degree in Social Work 

1,400 NEGRO TROOPS STUDYING 
IN WPA CLASSES 

WPA-conducted classes ar 

outfits— the 


provided for two Nes 
367th Infantry at Camp Claiborne, Lou 
ana, and the 351st Field Artillery at Camp Livingest 
Louisiana These classes are taught by Negro teach: 
from the WPA Adult Education program 

At Camp Claiborne there are two types of class 
one for soldiers of limited education who are going to 
school cach afternoon and night to learn clementa: 
subjects; the other for men who are taking high schoo 
subjects in the hope of qualifying for promotion — with « 
total enrollment of 867 and 371 men respectivels 

Camp Livingston has an enrollment of approximat 
400 soldiers in the elementary subjects’ classes 

* * 


CONSUMER DIVISION NAMES TWO WOMEN 
AS REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Miss Harriet Elliott, Associate Administrator of th: 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, ir 
charge of the Consumer Division, announced recent] 
the appointments of Miss Sunie Stele, of Trenton, 
N. J., and Mrs. Laura R. Daly, of Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, as regional representatives to work with Negro 
groups for the Consumer Division. They will explain 
the program to the consuming public and point out 
ways in which the public can cooperate with national 
defense in their selection 
goods. Miss Steele is assigned to the area for Pennsy]l 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, Maryland, Delaware, Michi- 
gan, and Kentucky. Mrs. Daly will work in the South 
Atlantic Seaboard and Mis 
sissippi. 

Miss Steele, a graduate of Wilberforce University, wa 


yurchase, and use of civilian 


area, and in Alabama 


formerly general secretary of the Montgomery Street 
Branch of the Y.W.C.A. in Trenton. She has also 
served as a Jeanes supervisor in Kentucky and as gir! 
reserve secretary of the Germantown Branch Y.W.C.A 
in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Daly, 2 graduate of Hampton Institute. was 
formerly home demonstration agent for Macon County, 
Alabama. 

* 
ACTOR'S NAME PERPETUATED 
BY HOUSING PROJECT 


The name of Charles Sydney Gilpin, one of the most 
widely known Negro actors, will be perpetuated by 
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low-rent United States Housing Authority project at 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Gilpin, who reached the height of a long career 
in the title role of “Emperor Jones,” by Eugene O'Neill, 
was born in the slums of Richmond on the very site 
sl-cted for the new housing project. 

On the occasion of the announcement that the project 
would bear Gilpin’s name, the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
said, “It is good that his name and his achievement 
are to stand now to symbolize the fact that our democ- 

does care about the fate of the humblest of his 


people 


DR. PERCY JULIAN ELECTED TO BOARD 
OF CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 

Dr. Percy Julian, distinguished chemist of Chicagc, 
whose life's story appeared in the March, 1941, issue of 
Orroxtunity, was recently elected as a member of the 
Executive Board of the Chicago Urban League 

NATIONAL COOPERATIVE SURVEY 
SPONSORED BY HAMPTON 

President Malcolm S. MacLean of Hampton Institut« 
recently announced the launching of a national survey 
of Negro cooperatives. Cooperating with Hampton In- 
stitute will be the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 

Under the joint supervision of Samuel A. Rosenberg, 
specialist in cooperatives on the Hampton Institute fac 
ity, and A. F. Herrick, acting commissioner of labor 
statistics, the study will lay special emphasis on the 
various types of Negro cooperatives in the southeastern 
states. This will be the first national research of its 
kind. Upon completion of the directory of Negro coop- 
United 
States Department of Labor and Hampton Institute will 


eratives, field representatives from both the 


work with these organizations 
im order to increase their ef- 
heiency and thereby raise the 
buying power of the Negro. 
Hampton Institute has been 
active in this field for the past 
several years, and through Mr. 
Rosenberg has been instrumen- 
tal in the formation of several 
consumer cooperatives in the 
South. 
* 
500,000 NEGRO SCHOOL 
CHILDREN TO RECEIVE 
FREE LUNCHES 
The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently 


* 


released information that well 
over a_ half million Negro 
school children will 
nutritious noonday meals 
throughout the coming year. 
School officials, teachers, par- 
ents, federal authorities and 
others are aiding in the develop- 
ment of this nation-wide lunch 


receive 


program. 


Some of the food fer the lunches is supplied by the 
communities themselves. The remainder is furnished by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to schools certified by state and 
local welfare officials. In addition to the regular lunches, 
more than 100,000 Negro school children will receive 
daily a half pint of milk for a penny under a special 
milk program which has recently been expanded by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard. The Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration makes this program possi- 
ble by paying the difference between the penny charged 
the child and the total cost of the milk. Farmers, 
dairies, school authorities and the Federal government 
are ccoperating in this program to build stronger young 
Americans 


* * * 


EDWARD LAWSON RECEIVES 
OPM APPOINTMENT 


Edward Lawson, former managing editor of Orror- 
TuNity, recently was appointed as a field employmeni 
assistant in the Negro Training and Employment 
Branch of the Office of Production Management. Work- 
ing under Dr. Robert C. Weaver. chief of this branch, 
Mr. Lawson is engaged in placing skilled Negro worker: 
in defense jobs in New York State and the New England 
region 


Mr. Lawson also was appointed recently as a mem- 
ber of the OPM'’s Regional Labor Supply Committee 
for New York State by Sidney Hillman, Associate Ds- 
rector General cf the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. This committce must approve all proposed move- 
ments of defense workers within the state before such 


movements can be undertaken by any government 


agency. 


A typical scene of children enjoying school lunches of surplus farm products. 
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Authoritative Negro History 


THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY. By Carter G. 
Woodson. Washington, D. C.: The Associated 
Publishers, Inc. $4.00. 


T might be a bold presumption to state that we are 
at last approaching the dawn of consciousness in 
regard to the treatment of the Negro in our literature. 
The fact remains, however, that Negroes, and liberal 
and intelligent whites are demanding more factual ma- 
terial on the Negro, especially in textbooks. Those who 
desire this receive inspiration from trail-blazers in the 
field of Negro history. One such volume is The Negro 
in Our History, which now enters its seventh edition. 
Its author, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, is the founder and 
director of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 

The author states that the aim of this edition has 
been to “modify and revise the treatment in the light 
of recent development.” Altogether this book comprises 
thirty-five chapters besides an appendix of twenty-nine 
pages. The topics range all the way from the unknown 
African origin down to the Negro in contemporary 
American life. 

The majority of the people of this country believe 
that the Negro had his cultural beginnings in America 
Nothing in his African background seems worth record- 
ing. It is refreshing to note that this author feels that 
African civilization does not suffer in comparison with 
that of other members of the human family. Moreover 
the early civilization of the African did not differ from 
that of the primitive Greeks or the early Romans. The 
unscientific accounts of travelers and missionaries are 
due to the belief that differences in culture imply 
superiority or inferiority. 

Valuable information is given on various aspects of 
Negro life. The African was the first to use iron suc- 
cessfully. We are further told that African institutions 
are worked out on the socialistic basis. All institutions 
exist for the good of the greater number rather than 
for the few. 

Everybody has the right of enjoying the fruits of the 
common labor. “There can be no extremely rich and 
there can be no extremely poor. Such a thing as capi- 
talism or pauperism cannot exist in this society.” 

Dr. Woodson also discusses education, marriage, re 
ligion and morals. On polygamy he writes that it is 
restricted largely to the official class and the “Well- 
to-do,” just as it illegally exists today among such ele- 

ments in modern countries. In Africa, however, spinster- 
hood or prostitution is impossible as it exists among the 
so-called civilized peoples. But many tribes do practice 
monogamy in preference to polygamy. 

The greater part of this book deals with the Negro 
in the New World, especially in the United States. The 
question of slavery, the free Negro, abolition and the 
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Books on Our Bookshelf 


anti-slavery movement, the Civil War, the Reconst:uc 
tion period, progress since emancipation,—-are al] de 
picted in this work. The three new chapters touck 
upon some of the sore spots of Negro life. 

Education, we are told, has been larecly a proces 
of telling the Negro what someone else wants him to 
say or do, and watch him do it in automaton fashion 
“As a result the education acquired has little influence 
on their uplift.” Negro students are taught to admire 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Latins and the Teutons 
and to despise themselves and all other races which 
are now subject to exploitation. Whatever is, is rnght 
This, of course, is in keeping with the thesis expanded 
in his book The Mis-Education of the Negro 

On the question of health the author shows that 
whereas there is one physician for about every five hun- 
dred among the whites, there is one for every thirty- 
two hundred among Negroes. Then, too, hospital facili- 
ties are inadequate, due to discrimination and low «co- 
nemic status. Despite this, great efforts have been made 
by individuals and groups to stimulate and dramatiz 
health education, thus helping to lower the death rate 
among Negroes. 

Lack of economic well-being among Negroes ts one 
of the glaring inconsistencies of our national life. In 
this work one learns that the Negro has been buffeted 
about in business due to inexperience, lack of credit 
facilities and downright poverty of his clientele. It is 
shown also how certain large and powerful trade unions 
have been consistent only in barring the Negro from 
membership cither by subterfuge or by constitutional 
provisions. 

Numerous efforts at self-help, both by groups and 
individuals, have been graphically described 

One turns away from this book feeling that here 1s 
a mine of valuable information. There are over three 
hundred illustrations. 

One would have wished that photographs of living 
persons had been more recent and that pictures of out- 
standing contemporaries had been included. It is re- 
grettable too that a good working bibliography had 
been omitted. It would greatly enhance the value of 
the next edition which must surely come. 

The real importance of this book is in connectior 
with the treatment of the Negro in school textbooks 
[his is becoming of paramount importance to a more 
widening circle of teachers and parents alike. Many 
authors of school texts still insist that the Negro has 
cone nothing worthwhile in the past or during recent 
times. It is insisted that he has never done anything 
to gain his own freedom from bondage. They repre- 
sent him as a happy-go-lucky character satisfied with 
slavery in the past and fitted for the role of America’s 
step-child in the present. This tradition persists despit« 
the scholarly and painstaking efforts of workers lik« 
C. G. Woodson, Charles Wesley, Rayford Logan, Her- 
bert Aptheker, J. A. Rogers, Helen Boardman and 
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others to show the Negro in his true historical light 

Negro children still feel inferior while white children 
fecl superior because of the falsifications in textbooks 
and the importance of teachers regarding the history 
of the Negro. In an ideal situation the Negro would 
be given his proper place in American life and in world 
history. His contributions would be integrated into the 
cultural streams of American life. However, until the 
majority is able and willing to do this, books relating 
to the Negro’s part must be made available to counter- 
act the false attitudes regarding one-tenth of our citi- 
vnry. The Negro in Our History is a pioneer in 
this field 

HARCOURT A. TYNES 


The Southern Press and Negro Suffrage 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN WHITE 
PRESS TOWARD NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 1932- 
1940. Edited by Rayford W. Logan, with a Fore- 
word by Charles H. Wesley. Washington, D. C.: 
The Foundation Publishers. $.75. 


N this stimulating and important study Dr. Logan has 
given us a goodly cross section of white newspaper 
opinion below the Mason and Dixon Line concerning 
the Negro and the ballot. News articles, editorials, and 
Letters-to-the-Editor columns of leading white dailies 
and weeklies in twelve southern states have been read 
for what they have had to say on the question of Negro 
suffrage. In all, thirty-six papers have been examined 
over the period of eight years: five papers in Georgia, 
four in Tennessee, three each in Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Florida, and Alabama: two each 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Dr. Logan 
draws two major conclusions from this material: first, 
there is “a continuous intolerance in the Deep South 
and a growing tolerance in the Border States”: and 
second, “The South as a whole is not yet ready to 
permit the Negro to participate fully in the Democratic 
Primary.” Yet the editor does notice in the Border 
States an occasional demand for Negro participation 
in the Democratic Primary. And it is the free participa- 
tion of Negroes in the Democratic Primary that will 
guarantee to the Negro the right of suffrage in the 
South. The term “Solid South” still means, of course, 
solidly for the Democratic Party. As is pointed out in 
the foreword by Dr. Wesley, when the right to take 
part in the Texas Democratic Primary was denied the 
Negro by the Supreme Court, a most convenient pre- 
cedent was established, which Democratic conventions 
in other states may invoke at their pleasure. Yet this 
has not been done, but the net result of the “crazy 
quilt patterns throughout the South in rega: | to Negro 
suffrage” is vicious and devastating in its general effect 
upon Negro voting. Dr. Wesley summarizes this effect 
succinctly: 


“The result is, however, that where the Negro is 
permitted to vote in the South, his vote is more 
often negligible. Where Negroes are in small num- 
bers and their balance of power in case of a divi- 
sion of the white votes is not a consideration, the 
Negro vote may be accepted at the polls, but when 


the numbers offer competition to white domination 
of the situation, or seem to do so, there is exclu- 
sion of the Negroes from the exercise of this poli- 
tical privilege.” 


And this statement of Dr. Wesley is amply borne out 
by even a casual reading of some of the excerpts Dr 
Logan has compiled. 

The study is admittedly incomplete, and it is some- 
what brief. The editor does not claim a “first” for his 
study. But on the other hand, the method of investi- 
gating and the manner of presenting the materia] used 
in the study represent a most realistic and effective 
approach to this entire problem of Negro franchise. The 
approach is realistic in that these excerpts reveal not only 
the fundamental white attitude of the several southern 
communities, but they show and interpret as well the 
actual practices and procedures of the particular section 
in permitting or preventing Negro participation in 
voting. The study is effective in that this sampling of 
news articles, editorials, and “columns” over this period 
of eight years furnishes a definite “yardstick” for gaug- 
ing the attitude of a particular area. In addition, a 
means is furnished for determining whether or not this 
attitude is favorable, unfavorable, or non-committal 
toward increased Negro suffrage. Some critics may point 
out that the files of such and such a paper have not 
been consulted. Careful readers, however, will notic« 
that the work averages three papers consulted for each 
state, and that these papers are in every instance the 
representative publications of the community. 

To merely say that the editor has done a good job 
would be a gross understatement, for this little studs 
has a scope and a value which are especially significant 
just now. The attitudes revealed and the arguments set 
forth for, and more especially against, Negro suffrag« 
are simply tragi-comic in reasoning and implication 
when heid up against a background of present day 
national and international happenings. The study ap- 
peared almost on the eve of the last national election 
which has so definitely broken with the country’s poli- 
tical traditions and the past in general. And yet it és 
clearly shown in the study that the traditional attitudes 
toward Negro political activity in the South have 
changed very little! Even though this information is 
most depressing, it is accurate, and hence valuable 
Even though our white brethren for the most part are 
thinking and feeling about us in the same old way, it is 
of extreme importance that we know it; that the Negro 
know how and what the whites are thinking about 
him! For too long now has the charge been made and 
rightfully so: “If you want to hide anything from the 
Negro, just put it in print.” This work, by a Negro, 
gives the lie to that statement. And, finally, this little 
work shows only too clearly what the Negro in_ the 
street has been thinking all along and what some 
learned men have all too hesitantly stated: A great and 
terrible national disaster must strike this proud land 
before full political, and by implication, social and 
economic rights are given the Negro! And then, ironi- 
cally enough, it will propabbly be too late for him (and 
anyone else) to enjoy them. 


J. WELFRED HOLMES 
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1867 1941 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A Complete Education On One 
Campus, Graduate and 


Professional 
College of Liberal Arts School of Engineering 
Graduate School and Architecture 
School of Music College of Pharmacy 
School of Law College of Dentistry 
College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School FULLY ACCREDITED 


National Defense Courses Under 
Supervision of United States 
Office of Education (Free). 


—o—— 
ATHLETICS — R.0.T.C. — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


259 Teachers — 2,623 Students 
11,102 Alumni — 26 Buildings 


; 
Registration First Semester, September 16, 1941 
Registration Second Semester, January 28, 1942 


For permit to register write 


THE REGISTRAR, 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The University inciudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


| 
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ST. EMMA INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ROCK CASTLE, VA. 
Founded 1895 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. Vincent Archabbey 

Otfers specialized training in Vocational and in- 
dustrial courses. 

The department of agriculture includes in its pro- 
gram: Stock-Raising, Dairying, Poultry Production, 
Truck-Farming. 

The ‘Trades School offers technical and practical 
courses in Auto Mechanics, Electrical Construction, 
Masonry, Plumbing and Steam-Fitting, Tailoring, Shoe 
Making and Repairing. 

A tour-year standard High School course is given. 

Military Training, Athletics, Music. 
RATES KEASONABLE. 
For Catalog and further information address 


The Rev. Director, O.S.B. 


St. Emma i & A Institue, Kock Castle, Va. 


NEGROES WORKING IN A DEFENSE 
INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 268) 


mediately claimed illness and signed out for tix 
night. Not infrequently fellow workers admitted 
they “clowned” all day and just could not st. 
awake on the job. All too often the shop's 
clown was a Negro. Several colored employces 
on our shift were known only as a source of a 
good laugh for the white workers. No one took 
them seriously. 


It is quite true that the above represent isol.t 
ed instances, yet their repetition may be re- 
plete a hundred-fold in other factories through- 
out the nation where Negro workers are being 
given an opportunity to work. Likewise, as 
isolated instances, they perhaps could be multi- 
plied many times by improper work attitucles 
of white workers. As practiced by any work 
group, they represent an indictment. But can 
the Negro worker, on trial in the shop, stand 
an indictment ? 


There is little question but what the Negro 
worker can work in harmony with white em- 
ployees, less question but what he could be as 
good a factory employee as the white worker. 
The big question, it seems, is whether or not 
the colored employee is going to capture this 
crucial moment to put his best foot forward te 
prove that he is a reliable and conscientious 
worker. This seems to be a challenge that black 
workers, seeking plant-wide acceptance in 
American industry, might quickly accept. 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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A VOICE, AND NOTHING MORE 


(Continued from Page 276 


ce havea speech from the representative of the 
Echo? Or is there among us one who i is not in 
sympathy with the Urbinista view” 

The mob took up the cry, and it went up in 
« demand. It was a challenge, Clip knew. A 
challenge from Alejandro Martin to show his 
hand. He tagged it, even as the pig-like man’s 
eves made four with his own. The crowd was 
vpening a way for him, the few individuals be- 
tween him and the bandstand falling away. 
Already his own feet were in motion. 

“Sure Pll make a speech!” he yelled. “PU 
make a speech the like of which you never 
heard before! A speech you'll remember after 
they've driven the last nail in over you! .. . 

and just a few more words!” Inner 
rage choked him. “Just a few more words and 
1 will conclude my speech to you!” Shocked, 
the sea of glistening upturned faces had been 
silenced into one long antagonistic hush. “Let 
no misleader like Alejandro Martin and _ his 
breed stuff your heads with lush promises of a 
rosy, secure future! Let them fill your demands 
for employment fist, so that you can stuff your 
enawing bellies, and the gnawing bellies of your 
half-starved wives and children, with food! 
Food, understand me? Food! Food to cat in 
the daytime —and clean cots on which to rest 
your abused, exploited bodies at night. These 
are the first requisites of your wretched exist- 
ence! Not high-sounding politic al promises and 
confusing ideologics! But food! Food and 

The first bottle caught him flush on the left 
temple. There was no accounting for the many 
more ; none for the rocks and tree branches that 
followed, preceding the human avalanche. Un- 
der the merciless impact of the resounding 
many-sided barrage, he swayed, buckled, 
toppled from the bandstand . . . down onto the 
heads of the erupting human mass below where 
duped and vicious men waited. 

It was fourteen minutes before the police 
broke up the assault and sent the mob scurry- 
ing. 

They dragged him from a mire formed of 
his clotting blood, flies flitting round and round 
it, his glazed, staring eyes reflecting brash pin- 
points of the tropic morning sunlight. His limbs 
were fast stiffening, his face-lines as yet taunt- 
ing, with the arrogance of an unbending will. 

Next morning, at ten-fifteen, when the West 
Indian copy started humming over the wires in 
the Colon office of the Isthmian Echo, slovenly, 
inexpertly written, the first story nevertheless 
got off with a brilliant lead: 

“A messenger boy wrote “30°,” . . . etcetera. 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elemenmtary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8) ..... 8.8. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School)...8.8. Degree 
4—industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)...... 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 

with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 

the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living 

Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 

are offered in the following Schools and Departments 
of instruction: 


ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Complete Courses leading 4 Certificates and Diplomas 


Commercial Dietetics and Special Trade Courses 
for Men a omen 
Approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. D. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Handbook on the Theory and Play of 
Championship Contract Bridge 


By HAROLD E. SIMMELKJAER 
A sensational new book on bridge by a member 
of the A.B.A. 
Price $1.00 at all bookstores or 
WORTHWHILE BOOKS 
Dept. E., 14 Hamilton Crange Station, New York City 


JAMES L. ALLEN 


‘Portraits by “Photography 
New Yerk City 
UNiversity 4-1245 Phone for Appointment. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
School of Massage and Medical Cymmnasticc 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 

Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Bathe (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEG 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s a in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK. President Baton Rouge, La. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary [Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten | 


Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 


All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


42nd Year opens October 1, 1941 | 


TRAINED WORKERS NEEDED FOR DEFENSE | 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
— 


1926-30 South College Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, 
Principal 


ENROLL NOW 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 

LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., 
American Medical Association, University of M. E. 


Church. 
SITE— Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


DEAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community. 
ehurch and recreational workers. 


For information address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S, 
and Mus B Degrees. 


Reasonable expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
Well trained faculty and teachers. 


A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 


President Dean 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE erson 


Teacher Training 

Mechanic Arts 

Business Administration 

Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 

Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 


AMPTON 


« 
A “CLASS A” COLLECE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WITH THESE DIVISIONS 
ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
CENERAL STUDIES 
HOME ECONOMICS 
SUMMER and EXTENSION STUDY 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES 


With Courses in 
Aviation — the Arts — Social Studies — Sciences 
— Write to PRESIDENT MALCOLM S. MacLEAN — 


Since 1868 — EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


$1.50 A YEAR 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


" 
Began Senior College in 1929 | 
Branch Summer Since 1927 | 
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